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'  I  saw  her  upon  nearer  view, 
A  spirit,  yet  a  woman,  too  ! 
Her  household  motions  light  and  free, 
And  steps  of  virgin  liberty ; 
A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 
Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet  .• 
A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food ; 
For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 
Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears  and  smiles. 
And  now  I  see  with  eyes  serene 
The  very  pulse  of  the  machine  ; 
A  being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 
A  traveller  betwixt  life  and  death ; 
The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will. 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength  and  skill ; 
A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned 
To  warm,  to  comfort,  and  command ; 
And  yet  a  spirit,  still  and  bright. 
With  something  of  an  angel  light." 

Wordsworth. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

BOUND  FOR  FAIRY  LAND. 

On  the  15tli  of  October,  1830,  a  large  party 
was  assembled  in  the  front  parlour  of  the  Ship 
Hotel,  at  Gravesend.  The  reader  knows,  with 
one  exception,  every  one  of  the  persons  seated 
at  what  has  been  an  early  dinner  or  luncheon. 
Mrs.  Hubbard  is  at  the  head  of  the  table,  the 
little  Major  -  General  at  the  foot;  Major  and 
Mrs.  Dashwood,  the  Miss  Hubbards,  young 
Tom,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hood,  a  Captain  Hobson 
(the    only   stranger),   and     Stella,    are    present. 
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None  of  those  we  have  known  intimately  are 
missing,  save  Amit  Philly  and  Mr.  Stapylton 
Smythe.  Aunt  Philly  had  protested  "  she  hadn't 
the  heart  of  a  tigress/'  and  stayed  away.  Mr. 
Smythe  had  been  absent  from  England  for  more 
than  six  months  on  some  mission  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  a  great  manufacturing 
town.  Mr.  Stapylton  Smythe  had  had  a  faded, 
dispirited  look  before  he  went.  Mr.  Hood  pro- 
bably enjoyed  Mrs.  Hood's  banterings  more  than 
the  object  of  them.  Celia  had  of  course  followed 
her  friend's  lead  and  slighted  him.  Altogether 
Mr.  Smythe  had  done  well  to  go ;  he  was 
missed. 

This  is  a  party  in  honour  of  some  one,  for  as 
soon  as  the  cloth  is  removed,  and  the  waiter 
has  left  the  room,  the  Major-General  fills  his 
own  and  the  glasses  of  his  neighbours  on  his 
right  and  left,  and,  pushing  on  the  decanter, 
desires  every  one  to  have  a  bumper  ready  for 
his  toast.     The  command  is  obeyed   in   silence : 
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Celia's  cheek  is  wliite,  her  violet  eyes  reddened 
with  tears.  Major  Dash  wood  clears  his  tliroat 
continually.  Mrs.  Hubbard  wishes  to  represent 
a  Spartan  matron,  and  only  contrives  to  look 
excessively  cross. 

"  Stella,  my  dear,"  the  General  gives  the  word 
sharply,  '•'  here's  your  good  health,  and  God  bless 
you." 

"  God  bless  you,  Stella ;  God  bless  you ! " 
goes  round  and  round  the  table,  not  always  very 
clearly  articulated. 

Stella  is  sitting  by  Mrs.  Hubbard,  and  leans 
towards  that  august  lady,  who  suddenly  kisses 
her,  but  shoves  her  away  at  the  same  time,  and 
rises.  The  poor  lady  is  dreadfully  afi-aid  of  being 
considered  weak. 

Every  one  follows  Mrs.  Hubbard's  example; 
thev  gradually  move  to  the  large  bow-window, 
and  stare  at  the  masts  of  a  ship  which  are  to 
be  seen  above  the  roofs  of  the  opposite  houses. 
The  masts  are  those  of  the  Marlborough   Castle, 
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a  fine  A  1  vessel  of  900  tons  burden,  belonging 
to  the  consignees  of  Mr.  Joddrell's  coffee.  Stella 
is  going  to  Jamaica  under  the  special  care  of 
the  old  master,  called  by  courtesy  Captain  Hob- 
son,  the  same  who  had  brought  her  when  a  little 
child  to  England. 

Stella  was  still  the  Stella  we  have  known  her, 
not  changed,  only  developed  into  a  charming 
creature.  A  year  and  then  another  year  and  a 
half  had  elapsed  since  Mr.  Gautier's  departure, 
and  Stella  will  pass  her  nineteenth  birthday  on 
board  a  ship.  Healthy  -  minded  as  before,  as 
animated  by  a  spirit  striving  after  good,  she 
has  one  of  those  natures  which  rise  gradually 
by  their  native  strength  towards  their  heaven- 
bom  ideal ;  one  who,  when  the  day  of  trial  comes, 
incapable  of  self-degradation,  will  soar  above  the 
evil  passions  none  can  escape. 

She  is  more  or  less  dear  to  all  the  present 
party.  Major-General  Wolfe  Hubbard  boasts 
of  how  he  has   drawn  out  her  voice,  and  as  to 
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the  opinion  of  her  school-fellow,  Tom,  his  feel- 
ings may  be  gathered  from  certain  verses  written 
in  the  album  (then  a  fashionable  article),  the 
parting  gift  of  his  sisters  to  Stella. 

Mrs.  Hubbard  liked  her  far  better  than  she 
approved  of  showing,  and  had  come  since  the 
birth  of  a  son  and  heir,  nay,  two  heirs,  to  Mr. 
Joddrell's  West  India  properties,  to  allow  Stella 
to  call  her  "  Grandmamma." 

Whenever  Mrs.  Hubbard  spoke  of  her  bond 
fide  grandchildren  she  always  explained,  as  some- 
thing meritorious,  that  there  were  only  ten 
months  between  the  infants, 

'*  Georgy  takes  after  me,"  added  Mrs.  Hubbard, 
*•  within  twenty  months  both  my  elder  girls  were 
born." 

Stella,  in  spite  of  her  wishes,  had  grown 
taller,  her  slight  figure  was  firm  rather  than 
pliant,  her  step  resolute,  her  face  pure  in  out- 
line, her  brow  most  smooth,  her  eyes  full  of 
goodness.     Really,  there   is  something   of  super- 
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natural    power   in   their  expression,   as   she  says 
farewell  to  the  group  around  her. 

Captain  Hobson  proposes  that  some  of  the 
party,  nay,  all,  if  they  like,  should  accompany 
Miss  Joddrell  on  board  and  see  the  ship;  his 
barge  will  hold  them  all.  The  offer  is  accepted, 
and  Mrs.  Hubbard  enjoys  the  respectful  cere- 
mony of  the  oars  tossed  up  by  a  clean  set  of 
blue  jackets — a  mark  of  respect  reminding  her 
of  "  the  light  of  other  days." 

Some  other  lady  passengers  are  already  on 
board,  and  one,  a  very  fat,  rosy-cheeked,  elderly 
woman,  who  calls  Captain  Hobson  her  polar 
star,  promises  the  weeping  Celia  to  take  par- 
ticular care  of  that  sweet,  pretty,  young  lady. 

"Promise  to  come  back,  Stella,  to  come  back 
to  Auntie,"  cried  Celia,  in  an  agony. 

Positively  Mr.  Hood  has  something  amiable  in 
him  after  all !  He  is  interfering  to  shorten  this 
painful  scene ;  he  shakes  Stella  by  the  hand,  and 
says — 
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"  Remember  me  as  a  friend,"  and  almost  carries 
Celia  away. 

Major  Dashwood  is  unloading  his  pockets. 
Heaven  knows,  those  innumerable  little  parcels 
of  cakes  and  sweetmeats  are  not  much  after 
Stella's  heart,  yet  the  sight  of  them  is  almost  as 
bad  as  Celia's  entreaties. 

"Now,  my  dear  Miss  Joddrell,"  says  Captain 
Hobson,  who  has  had  his  experience  of  such 
dreadful  quarters  of  an  hour,  "  go  to  your  state- 
room and  he  down.  By  and  by  I  '11  send  you  a 
cup  of  strong  tea." 

When  the  sun  rose  next  morning,  the  Marl- 
borough  Castle  was  in  the  Downs.  Stella  was 
not  ill,  but  she  willingly  remained  in  her  little 
cabin.  She  had  her  album  on  the  bed,  and  was 
looking  through  it  rather  sadly.  As  a  frontis- 
piece Jane  Hubbard  had  painted  a  goodly  ship 
labouring  in  mountain-high,  ink-black  waves ; 
overhead,  ink-black  clouds  ;  one  bright  star  alone 
breaking  the  darkness.     Round  the  sketch  is  a 
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kind  of  frame — signs  of  safety,  strong  anchors 
of  hope,  and  chains  of  faith.  On  the  next  page 
was  gummed  one  of  the  sprigs  of  genista  out  of 
Lady  Almeria's  bouquet,  and  underneath  it  this 
very  free  school-girl  translation  from  the  Italian 
of  Leopardi : — 

« THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  DESERT. 

"  Oh,  pretty  flower!  that  seems  to  compassionate  wo, 

Thy  sweet  perfume  on  its  way  to  Heaven  consoles  the  desert." 

Mrs.  Hubbard  had  written  out,  in  her  manly 
characters,  "  The  Devonshire  Lane,"  *  treating 
of  the  subject  nearest  her  maternal  heart.  Shall 
we  skip  it,  or  read  it? 

"  In  a  Devonshire  Lane  as  I  trotted  along 
T'other  day,  much  in  want  of  a  subject  for  song, 
Thinks  I  to  myself,  I  have  hit  on  a  strain, 
Sure  marriage  is  just  like  a  Devonshire  Lane. 

♦'  In  the  first  place,  'tis  long,  and  when  you  are  in  it, 
It  holds  you  as  fast  as  a  cage  does  a  linnet, 
For  howe'er  rough  and  dirty  the  way  may  be  found. 
Drive  forward  you  must,  since  there's  no  turning  round. 

"  But,  though  'tis  so  long,  it  is  not  very  wide. 
For  two  are  the  most  that  together  can  ride, 
And  even  then  'tis  a  chance  but  they  get  in  a  pother, 
And  jostle,  and  cross,  and  run  foul  of  each  other. 

*  By  the  Rev.  T.  Marriott. 
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"  Oft  poverty  greets  them  with  mendicant  looks 
And  care  pushes  by  them  o'erladen  with  crooks, 
And  strife's  grating  wheels  try  between  them  to  pass, 
And  stubbornness  blocks  up  the  way  on  her  ass. 

'*  Then  the  banks  are  so  high,  both  on  left  hand  and  right, 
That  they  shut  up  the  beauties  around  from  the  sight, 
And  hence  you  '11  allow,  'tis  an  inference  plain, 
That  marriage  is  just  like  a  Devonshire  Lane. 

♦'  But  thinks  I,  too,  these  banks  within  which  we  are  pent, 
With  bud,  bloom,  and  berry  are  richly  besprent; 
And  the  conjugal  fence  which  forbids  us  to  roam, 
Looks  lovely  when  decked  with  the  comforts  of  home, 

"  Tho'  long  be  the  journey,  and  narrow  the  way, 
I'll  rejoice  that  I  've  seldom  a  turnpike  to  pay, 
And  whate'er  others  think,  be  the  last  to  complain, 
Though  marriage  is  just  like  a  Devonshire  Lane." 

Then     came     honest     young     Tom's     verses, 
headed — 

"PARTING. 
"  Addressed  to  a  Young  Lady. 

"  How  painful  the  hour  that  compels  me  to  part 
With  the  friend  that  I  cherish  as  a  gem  of  the  heart ; 
But,  ah !  more  severe  when  the  parting  is  told 
With  a  voice  uiiimpassioned,  an  aspect  that 's  cold ; 
When  the  sigh  meets  no  sigh  from  an  answering  breast, 
When  the  hand  pressing  warm  vainly  sues  to  be  press'd, 
For  then  'tis  not  absence  alone  I  deplore. 
But  friendship  decayed  and  affection  no  more. 
From  the  friend  that  I  love,  when  I  wander  alone, 
My  thoughts  unexpressed,  and  my  feelings  unknown, 
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Whilst  hope  strives  in  vain  through  futurity's  gloom 
To  descry  one  bright  moment  in  seasons  to  come. 
Yet  then  if  a  sigh  be  but  heard  from  the  breast, 
If  the  hand  pressing  warm  in  requital  be  press'd, 
Some  soft  recollections  will  still  be  in  store, 
Though  in  parting  I  feel  I  may  never  meet  more. 

"  T.  H.,  Oct.  15,  1830." 


Stella's  sadness  was  not  proof  against  Tom's 
effusions  and  the  General's  contribution,  which 
being  a  sketch  in  water-colours  of  a  sailor,  very 
jolly  indeed,  cannot  be  given  here.  The  laugh, 
however,  in  the  state  of  the  young  lady's  spirits, 
naturally  ended  in  a  fit  of  crying. 

There  is  an  element  of  the  terrible  in  nights 
at  sea.  The  dash,  of  the  waves  against  the  planks 
to  which  your  bed  is  fastened,  the  hurly-burly  of 
the  wind,  the  flapping  of  the  sails,  the  rattling 
of  the  blocks,  the  straining,  the  creaking,  the 
shoutings  and  bawlings,  all  seem  to  the  lands- 
man's ear  to  predict  disaster  and  danger.  The 
sense  of  helplessness, — that  no  presence  of  mind 
can  avail — adds  to  the  disquiet.  With  unwilling- 
ness, yet  with  great  perseverance,  the  passenger 
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at  sea  goes  on  summing  up  all  the  miscliances 
that  may  occur.  Every  story,  every  picture, 
that  one  has  seen  or  heard  of  shipwreck  is  recol- 
lected. 

This  second  night  of  Stella's  voyage,  there 
was  a  stiff  breeze ;  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
tacking  and  of  mainsail  hauling,  of  the  working 
of  yards,  of  belaying ;  and  ding-dong  in  Stella's 

ear  rung  the  lines — 

"  Cables  entangling  her. 
Ship  spars  for  mangling  her, 
Ropes  sure  of  strangling  her, 
Blocks  over-dangling  her, 
Boreas  blustering, 
Thunder  clouds  mustering, 
Trunks  tipsy -topsv, 
The  ship  in  a  dropsy. 
Waves  oversurging  her, 
Syrens  a-dirgeing  her, 
Seadogs  and  unicorns, 
Mermen  carnivorous, 
Good  Lord  deliver  us!  " 

Tom  Hubbard  in  his  fun   had  been  repeating 

these   rhymes  to  her  for  the  last  fortnight,  and 

now  she  could  not  get  rid  of  them,  they  fitted 

exactly  to  every  noise,  like  a  song  to  an  accom- 
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paniment.  She  tried  the  old  remedies  for  pro- 
curing sleep ;  she  thought  of  a  hundred  sheep 
going  over  a  stile,  and  she  counted  them — she 
turned  on  the  right  side,  and  put  one  arm 
over  her  head— she  was  as  wide  awake  as  ever. 
At  last  she  thought  of  her  Evian  nightly 
hymn,  would  that  charm  away  the  "mermen 
and  seadogs  ?  " 

"  If  in  the  night  I  sleepless  lie, 
My  soul  with  heavenly  thoughts  supply  : 
Let  no  ill  dreams  disturb  my  rest, 
No  power  of  darkness  me  molest. 
Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow, 
Praise  him  all  creatures  here  below, 
Praise  him-: — " 

Stella  was  fast  asleep. 

"My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Popplewel],  the  rosy 
matron  and  the  occupant  of  the  next  berth  to 
that  of  Stella,  "  would  you  just  sing  a  little  louder 
of  a  night;  I  don't  know  how,  but  the  hymn,  you 
know,  and  the  innocence,  and  all  that,  make 
me  feel  safer  like.  —  Oh  I  my  dear  Miss,  ^  they 
that   in    ships    with   courage   bold,   on    swelling 
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waves  their  trade  pursue,  do  amazing  wonders 
view."* 

AY  hen  the  Marlborough  Castle  had  pitched 
forwards,  then  backwards,  rolled  one  way  and 
then  the  other,  as  if  she  intended  to  try  which 
side  was  the  pleasantest,  whirled  round  in  a 
flurry,  and  finally  taken  to  courteseying  down  into 
the  very  depths  below  the  waves,  the  wretched 
passengers  were  told  they  were  out  of  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  and  would  soon  be  in  the  Trades. 

The  time  also  came  when  the  ladies  were 
assured  that  they  had  now  "  got  their  sea  legs," 
and  were  encouraged  to  go  on  deck.  A  steady 
wind  at  last  bellied  the  sails,  and  those  of  the 
crew  who  were  awake  lay  along  the  fore- 
deck,  lazily  watching  the  way  the  good  ship 
slipped  along.  All  was  so  quiet,  now,  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  sound,  but  the  one  so  like 
a  whisper  and  a  kiss  given  by  the  water,  as 
the  vessel  opened  through  it  a  path  for  herself. 
Of  an   evening,  Captain  Hobson   would  call   on 
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some  of  his  men  for  a  song.  One  who  prided 
himself  on  being  a  "kiddy  man-of-war's  man," 
was  peculiarly  great  in  the  "  Are-thu-u-u-sa." 

Stella  delighted  in  sitting  on  deck.  She  was 
made  fast  in  a  chair  lashed  to  the  taffrail, 
a  precaution  against  white  squalls,  and  thus 
she  would  sit  for  hours.  There  is  no  tedium 
at  sea  for  those  who  have  eyes.  Stella  sat 
making  out  the  cloud  pictures  in  the  heavens, 
or  watching  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Portuguese 
men-of-war  sailing  round  the  Marlborough  Castle^ 
for  hours.  Often  she  saw  strange,  unknown 
lights  playing  within  the  waves.  At  other  times 
she  would  be  so  absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts 
that  sea  and  cloud  were  miperceived;  sailors, 
passengers,  never  heard,  and  anyone  speaking 
to  her  would  make  her  start  nervously  and  look 
confused.  She  preferred  these  reveries  to  every 
amusement  offered  by  her  fellow  passengers. 
She  was  not  talking  now  to  air-brothers  and 
sisters.      It  was   the   turn   of  visions  to  address 
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her ;  how  divinely  one  of  those  phantoms  spoke, 
a  phantom  with  a  kingly  port,  grand  eyes,  and 
proud  mouth. 

Let  us  leave  unexamined  these  youthful  medi- 
tations. It  could  not  but  be  always  a  shock 
to  awake  from  such  heavenly  dreams  to  answer 
the  short,  ruddy,  old  seadog.  Captain  Hobson, 
with  his  small,  twinkling,  blue  eyes,  and  a  voice 
as  rough  as  his  pea-coat,  or  to  relinquish  listen- 
ing to  angelic  accents  to  attend  to  Mrs.  Popple - 
well's  very  mundane  hopes  and  fears  about  Mr. 
P and  her  pen* 

There  were  certain  black  faces,  too,  which 
Mrs.  Popplewell  evidently  looked  forward  with 
pleasure  to  seeing  again.  Stella,  encouraged  by 
this,  ventured  one  day  to  ask  "  if  the  negroes 
were  not  very  unhappy  ?  " 

"  Lor !  Miss  Joddrell,  that's  only  one  of  your 
English  notions.     You'll  soon  get  rid  of  them. 

*  Anglice,  a  villa  in  the  lowlands  of  Jamaica  ;  formerly  ex- 
clusively used  to  denote  a  place  for  breeding  or  grazing  cattle, 

VOL.  II.  C 
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Blacks  are  not  whites,  nor  never  will  be.  You 
may  hammer  at  their  heads  as  long  as  you 
like,  but  neither  you  nor  the  cleverest  wig  in 
England  will  ever  put  a  man  or  woman's  sense 
into  them.  Suppose  you  make  them  free,  and 
whatll  come  of  them  do  you  think  ?  Why,  they'll 
die  like  flies  in  winter,  I  can  tell  you.  Where '11 
they  get  doctors  or  doctor's  stuff?  or,  where '11 
they  get  clothes  to  cover  their  nakedness  ?  Work, 
you  say — they  '11  never  work  without  the  driver's 
whip." 

Stella's  face  grew  very  red.  "  Don't  meddle 
with  them.  Miss  Joddrell,"  continued  Mrs. 
Popplewell ;  "  Gustos  Joddi'ell's  daughter  don't 
never  need  to  do ;  just  let  'em  be  as  God  made 
'em  and  you  won't  harden  your  heart.  I  am 
a  Jamaica  woman,  born  and  bred,  lived  with 
blacks  and  browns  all  my  life ;  we  Creoles  ain't 
the  ones  that  have  the  heaviest  hand.  The 
ladies  who  come  from  English  boarding-schools 
and    are    full   of  texts  and   what  not,   see   them 
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four  or  five  years  after  they  come  to  the  country ; 
it's  for  everlasting  flog,  flog,  stocks,  stocks  ;  they 
won't  let  'em  be  blacks,  want  to  make  'em  into 
fellow-creatures,  and  end  by  hating  'em  worse 
than  pison." 

"  But  it  is  so  dreadful,"  said  Stella,  made 
timid  by  Mrs.  Popplewell's  eloquence,  "  that  men 
and  women  can  be  sold  like  tables  and  chairs, 
that  by  law  they  are  things,  not  persons." 

"  As  for  that,  those  days  are  past,"  cried 
another  lady  passenger,  "  and  I  have  just  this 
to  remark,  they  will  very  soon  be  selling  us. 
If  I  had  a  young  daughter,  it  would  not  be  now 
that  I'd  be  having  her  out.  The  best  days  of 
poor  Jamaica  are  set,  and  Lord  knows  what  is 
in  store  for  us." 

"  Oh !  why,"  cried  Stella,  "  cannot  every 
one  agree  to  give  the  slaves  their  freedom  and 
let  them  work  like  the  poor  people  in  England  ?  " 

"Because,  Miss,  as  I  told  you  before,  blacks 
carCt  work   like   whites  —  blacks   ain't   no   more 

C2 
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capable  of  thinking  for  themselves  than  brute 
animals — scrupulosity  about  having  slaves  sits 
very  well  on  a  pretty  rich  young  lady,  but 
it  don't  answer  for  poor  folks  like  us  to  have 
our  property  swabbed  away — whether  or  no,  Tom 

Collins — as  my  Mr.   P says.     We  '11  rather 

give  ourselves  to  the  Americans." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  the  other  lady,  "  I  think 
it  a  downright  piece  of  blind  cruelty  to  be 
wanting  to  make  the  negroes  free." 

Stella  was  silenced,  not  convinced.  One  of 
Aunt  Philly's  last  gifts  had  been  Wilberforce's 
pamphlet  on  slavery,  and  the  texts  on  the  title- 
page  kept  rising  to  Stella's  lips. 

"Do  Justice  and  love  Mercy." 

"  Wo  to  him  who  buildeth  his  house  by 
mirighteousness  and  his  chambers  by  wrong, 
that  useth  liis  neighbour's  service  without  wages 
and  giveth  him  not  for  his  work." 

A  time,  yea,  many  times  came,  that  were  to 
recall  these  lines  to   Stella's    memory;    and   to 
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grave  them  on  her  brain  in  characters  of  living 
fire. 

The  moral  vulgarity  of  her  present  opponents 
was  more  than  she  had  courage  to  encounter. 
Besides  she  could  not  consider  them  as  represent- 
ing the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  educated 
classes  of  Jamaica.  She  had  heard  cousin  Louis 
speak  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  He  was  entirely 
against  the  institution ;  he  did  not  wish  nor  ask 
for  its  permanence;  he  required,  and  Stella 
thought  he  had  a  right  to  require  (when  had 
Stella  found  a  fault  in  Cousin  Louis  ?)  that  as 
one  law  had  undertaken  to  make  secure  such 
property,  another  law,  in  doing  it  away,  should 
provide  remuneration  for  the  losers.  Then 
cousin  Louis  and  the  advice  he  had  given  her 
— Devote  thyself;  sacrifice  thyself;  forget  thy- 
self— made  her  forget  Mrs.  Popplewell  and  Co. 

She  would  show  him  that  she  had  grown 
wiser  as  well  as  older.  What  resolutions  she 
made  that  her  life  should  be  one  of  duty  !   how 
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glad  it  made  her  to  be  able  so  plainly  to  see 
what  her  duty  was.  Her  father  had  recalled 
her  to  his  home,  he  said,  to  lighten  the  burden 
of  house  and  children  to  her  step-mother ;  and 
that  she  was  not  to  expect  a  life  of  continued 
gaiety ;  on  the  contrary,  must  rest  satisfied  with 
remaining  nine  months  of  the  year  in  the  retire- 
ment of  a  house  on  the  mountains  of  Jamaica- 
Was  this  prospect  unpleasant  to  Stella?  Did 
she  not  spend  hours  and  hours  in  plans  which 
spread  a  glow  of  happiness  over  her  whole  being  ? 

Week  followed  on  week,  and  the  ship  was 
beginning  to  feel  like  a  home,  when  she  was 
told  that  they  were  now  within  a  few  days'  sail 
of  Jamaica,  and  presently,  men  were  sent  aloft 
to  look  out  for  land;  other  men  were  in  the 
chains  throwing  the  deep  sea  line. 

"By  the  deep  nine,"  they  sing,  in  sonorous 
tones  of  a  startling  melancholy  to  landsmen. 

One  morning  early,  Stella  saw  a  huge  object 
apparently  close  to  the  bull's-eye  of  her   cabin ; 
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her  heart  leaped  up  with  a  strange  joy  and  swelled 
with  a  strange  anxiety.  It  was  a  positive  relief 
to  be  told  it  was  only  St.  Kitts.  With  as  much 
surprise  as  curiosity  she  examined  the  trees,  the 
cliffs,  and  the  shore ;  they  had  ceased  to  be  every- 
day familiar  objects.  So  highly  strung  did  her 
nerves  become  as  she  neared  the  end  of  her 
voyage,  that  she  could  scarcely  bear  even  to  be 
spoken  to,  much  less  to  dilate  on  the  joys  of 
arriving,  as  her  companions  now  did  daily.  Like 
all  persons  who  in  early  life  have  had  their  souls 
ruffled  by  harshness,  Stella  had  a  want  of  con- 
fidence in  strangers,  felt  an  involuntary  shrinking 
from  them,  and  in  the  moments  of  a  first  meeting 
was  apt  to  grow  as  brusque  as  she  had  formerly 
been.  There  was  at  this  moment  a  passionate 
longing  within  her,  combating  with  doubts  and 
fears,  one  moment  she  was  full  of  warmth  and 
hope,  the  next  chilled  and  depressed. 

"  Do  you  see  that  long  cloud,"  asked  Captain 
Hobson   of   her,    as   she   was   leaning    over  the 
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tafirail  watching  the  quick  motion  of  the  ship 
through  the  greenish  blue  waves,  wondering  at 
the  perpetual  motion  of  the  expanse  of  waters, 
never,  never  still,  changing  momentarily  from  light 
to  dark,  the  drops  that  were  below,  now  above. 

"Do  you  see  that  long  low  cloud?"  asked 
the  Captain  again. 

Pale  Stella  turned  on  him  dreamy  eyes,  which 
retained  the  look  of  one  who  had  been  asking 
of  the  waves  that  question  we  all  ask  one  day  or 
other  of  nature — Whence  and  whither  ? 

"That  is  Jamaica,"  said  the  experienced  old 
man,  without,  however,  calling  on  her  for  joyous- 
ness.  She  turned  a  little  paler,  and  replied,  "  It 
almost  frightens  me." 

"I  have  known  many  say,  when  land  first  hove 
in  sight,  they  were  half-sorry,  for  that  as  long 
as  they  were  at  sea  they  felt  out  of  the  way  of 
life's  troubles;  but  wait  till  to-morrow,"  added 
the  Captain,  "  and  you'll  be  as  merry  as  a  cricket, 
and  out  of  patience  to  say  good-bye  to  the  ship." 
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The  passengers  were  all  on  deck  early  next 
morning.  Mrs.  Popplewell,  very  hot,  very  happy, 
very  fine.  As  the  ship  entered  Kingston  Harbour 
crowds  of  boats  put  ofi"  towards  her. 

"There's   Mr.   P ,  as   I   live,"   cried   Mr. 

P 's  lady. 

"  There's  the  Gustos,  Miss  Joddrell,"  said  Cap- 
tain Hobson. 

Stella  felt  blind  for  an  instant,  for  she  could  not 
see  the  person  Captain  Hobson  was  pointing  out 
to  her.  She  could  not  at  all  remember  what 
her  father  was  like  ;   her  heart  beat  quite  a  tattoo. 

"  Where  is  she  ? "  said  a  husky  voice. 

Captain  Hobson  hurried  Stella  forward,  and 
she  found  herself  in  the  arms  of  a  gentleman. 

"  Why,  Stella,  what  a  thumper  you  are ! "  was  her 
father's  first  speech  to  her ;  the  tone  of  admiration 
somewhat  correcting  the  rather  coarse  description. 

Stella  felt  very  awkward ;  she  did  not  in  the 
least  know  what  to  do  or  to  say. 

Mr.  Joddrell  was  a  man  about  forty  years  of 
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age,  of  a  naturally  fair  complexion,  that  was  in 
a  perpetual  blister  with  the  sun.  Short,  stout, 
very  light  curly  hair,  and  large  blue  eyes,  like 
his  sister's,  Mrs.  Dashwood.  His  dress  was  very 
strange  to  the  girl  fresh  from  England.  A  broad- 
brimmed  Panama  hat  on  his  head,  the  finest 
and  whitest  of  shirts,  with  a  black  ribbon  for  a 
cravat,  white  jean  trousers,  no  waistcoat,  short 
round  white  jacket,  dancing  shoes,  and  pink  silk 
stockings. 

Talking  all  the  while  on  business  to  Captain 
Hobson,  her  father  hurried  Stella  to  the  side  of 
the  ship.  At  the  gangway,  stood  the  first  mate. 
Stella  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  and  thanked  him 
for  his  attention  during  the  voyage.  Her  father 
stood  by  as  if  he  did  not  see  the  mate. 

^'  Come,  come,  that  will  do ; "  and  without  giving 
her  a  moment  to  bid  adieu  to  Captain  Hobson  or 
any  of  the  passengers,  Mr.  Joddrell  hurried  her 
into  a  boat.  The  men  at  the  oars  were  of 
course  negroes — their  clothing  of  the  scantiest; 
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they  laughed,  showing  all  their  large  white  teeth 

at  sight  of  Stella,  and  bending  to  their  oars  at 

once  began  to  sing — 

"New  come  Buckra, 
He  get  sick, 
He  take  fever, 
He  be  die, 
He  be  die. 

New  come  Buckra,"  &c. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 
A     CHAIN    IS     BROKEN. 

At  the  wharf  where  Mr.  Joddrell  and  his  newly 
arrived  daughter  landed,  several  persons,  also  in 
white  jackets  and  round  straw  hats,  were  con- 
gregated, some  called  out,  "  Good  day.  Gustos," 
but  the  most  were  intent  on  getting  a  peep 
beneath  Stella's  cottage  bonnet. 

Mr.  Joddrell  handed  Stella  into  a  yellow 
chariot,  with  black  coachmen  and  footmen  in 
red  and  blue  liveries  and  cockades  in  their  hats. 
Stella  longed  to  know  where  they  were  going 
and  who  she  was  likely  to  see,  but  she  was 
in  too  great  a  trepidation  to  ask.  She  felt  less 
at  ease  with  her  father  than  she  could  remember 
ever  to  have  felt  with  anyone  else. 
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"Mrs.  Roberts  and  the  Hutchensons  invited 
you  to  their  houses,"  said  Mr.  Joddrell,  "but 
I  mean  to  take  you  to  Miss  Hawke's  lodgings. 
I  don't  want  all  Kingston  to  be  staring  at  my 
daughter." 

Mr.  Joddrell  spoke  in  a  pompous,  husky  voice ; 
the  normal  state  of  that  gentleman's  voice   was 

huskiness.     "I'll  be  d d  if  you  are  going  to 

associate  with  them,  a  parcel  of  shopkeepers." 
What  answer  could  Stella  make?  The  more 
she  tried  to  think  of  something  to  say,  the  more 
impossible  it  became. 

The  town  had  looked  pretty  and  bright  from 
the  harbour,  but  the  streets  were  full  of  holes 
and  ruts,  worn  by  heavy  rains  rather  than  by 
traffic ;  many  of  the  two-storeyed  houses,  most 
of  them  detached,  were  in  want  of  paint  and 
repair ;  an  air  of  disorder  hung  about  every 
thing.  One  or  two  gigs  with  tops  to  them 
(called  "  whiskeys ")  passed,  and  the  inmates 
invariably    raised    their    hats    to    the    Joddrell 
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equipage.  The  only  other  passengers  in  the 
streets,  at  that  early  hour,  were  negroes,  with 
baskets  of  fruits  and  provisions  on  their  heads, 
the  young  women  walking  with  a  swinging  mo- 
tion as  if  their  hips  were  put  out  of  joint  with 
every  step,  the  men  in  general  less  lively  and 
active,  with  ill-formed  legs  and  splay  feet 

Miss  Hawke's  lodgings  were  in  East  Street. 
The  house  was  one  of  the  largest  and  best  in  the 
town.  Like  almost  all  the  Kingston  houses,  it  stood 
a  little  back  from  the  street;  the  small  piece  of 
ground  in  front  full  of  South  Sea  roses  and 
surrounded  by  a  low  wood  palisade.  A  flight 
of  half-a-dozen  steps  led  up  to  the  principal 
door  of  entrance ;  a  verandah  or  piazza  closed  in 
by  Venetian  blinds  ran  along  the  front  and  back 
of  the  dwelling. 

In  the  piazza,  from  which  all  light  was  ex- 
cluded as  much  as  possible,  a  tall,  fat,  brown 
woman,  dressed  in  a  loose,  short,  white  bed- 
gown   and    a    white    petticoat,    emerged    from 
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a   swarm   of   blacks  of    all   the   seven    ages    of 

man. 

In  a  liigh-pitclied  drawling  voice  Miss  Hawke, 

for  Miss  Hawke  it  was,  said,  "  How  d'ye  do 
Marm;  please  to  walk  np  staars.  I  'spects  you 
glad  to  'rive  at  last.  Make  yerself  at  home. 
Miss  Jaddrell,  the  Gustos  and  I'se  old  acquaint- 
ances." 

Miss  Hawke  being  unable,  from  swelled  feet, 
to  walk  much  about,  she  called  out  to  a  mulatto 
girl,  "  Miss  Phoebe,  you  go  show  Miss  Stella  her 
rooms,  hearie  ?  "  The  rooms  allotted  to  Mr.  and 
Miss  Joddrell  were  on  the  first  floor.  The  one 
into  which  Miss  Phoebe  ushered  Stella  was  very 
large,  and  looked  all  doors  and  windows ;  it  opened 
also  into  a  piazza  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  one 
below. 

"Dat  one,  young  Missus'  sleeping  chamber," 
said  Miss  Phoebe,  "  and  dat  one  for  Massa  Jod- 
drell," pointing  to  doors  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
room. 
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There  could  not  well  be  a  more  dispiriting 
introduction  to  the  land  of  one's  birth  than  the 
one  given  to  Stella.  There  was  nothing  for 
her  to  do  but  to  take  off  her  bonnet,  and 
sit  down  on  the  cane  sofa  and  wonder  and 
wait. 

After  a  little,  her  father  came  to  her,  seemed 
struck  with  her  appearance,  pinched  her  cheek, 
said  she  made  him  into  an  old  man,  gave  her 
the  Kingston  Courant  to  amuse  her,  told  her  to 
ask  for  anything  she  wanted,  sorry  he  could  not 
stay  with  her,  but  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  Court- 
house. 

Stella  thought  of  Aunt  Philly's  horror  of  the 
Jamaica  newspaper,  with  their  pictui'es  of  run- 
away slaves;  and  then  as  she  glanced  down  the 
columns,  she  saw  a  notice  of  a  negro  having 
absconded  from  Silver  Hill,  and  it  was  signed 
Louis  Gautier. 

Nothing  made  Stella  more  a^rare  of  being  in  a 
new   land   than  that  newspaper;    the  type,   the 
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expressions,  the  advertisements  in  particular,  were 
as  unintelligible  to  her  as  though  written  in  a 
dead  language ;  such  a  preponderance  of  Jewish 
names ! 

Yes,  indeed  !  she  was  beginning  a  new  life ;  she 
was  as  entirely  severed  from  that  which  had  been, 
as  if  she  had  been  transported  to  another  planet. 
There  are  individuals  who  go  through  their  lives 
from  bh'th  to  death  surrounded  by  the  same 
people  and  circumstances  :  some  there  are,  on  the 
contrary,  who  have  their  existence  divided  into 
periods  all  distinct  the  one  from  the  other. 

This  last  had  been  and  was  to  be  Stella's 
case. 

It  was  as  she  sat  solitary  on  the  cane  sofa, 
that  Stella  became  perfectly  conscious  that  in 
truth  the  links  uniting  her  with  her  English 
friends  had  been  violently  snapped,  never  to  be 
perfectly  joined  again.  It  was  a  painful  phase  to 
pass  through;  the  weight  of  the  broken  chain 
made  her  heart  sink. 
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She  wished  that  her  father  had  brought  her 
some  message  from  her  stepmother ;  or  even  had 
asked  her  some  question  about  pretty  Auntie 
or  the  Hubbards :  it  would  have  made  her  feel 
less  lonely.  The  only  object  she  had  to  interest 
her,  was  that  signature  of  the  advertisement 
from  Silver  Hill. 

Every  quick,  firm  step  Stella  heard  coming  up 
the  front  steps  sent  the  blood  coursing  more 
quickly  through  her  veins,  made  her  a  little 
breathless;  but  it  was  not  till  Mr.  Joddrell  re- 
turned at  five  o'clock  alone,  that  Stella  knew  how 
much  she  had  been  expecting.  She  had  not 
allowed  it  frankly  to  herself,  but  she  had  thought 
it  possible  that  Cousin  Louis  might  have  come  to 
Kingston,  to  welcome  her.  She  was  a  little  like 
those  people  in  England  who,  as  soon  as  they 
are  told  a  person  in  their  company  is  from  Cal- 
cutta, begin  wondering  if  he  or  she  knew  their 
brother  in  Bombay.  Silver  Hill  and  Cedar 
Yalley  were  adjoining  plantations,  therefore  Louis 
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of  course  must  have  heard  of  the  signal  that  the 
Marlborough  Castle  was  off  the  harbour. 

At  dinner,  her  father  did  ask  after  Mrs. 
Dashwood,  but  it  was  merely  an  inquiry 
whether  she  had  grown  gray.  He  wanted  to 
know  what  fortune  Aunt  Philly  had — whether 
it  was  inexorably  settled  on  Major  Dashwood 
wondered  why  Emily  Hubbard  was  not  mar- 
ried, taking  all  the  while  glass  after  glass 
of  wine ;  by  and  by  he  grew  plaintive  about 
his  own  affairs ;  told  Stella  he  wished  him- 
self underground,  that  she  and  her  little 
brothers  would  be  beggars,  and  at  last,  to  her 
terror,  laid  his  head  on  the  table  and  burst 
into  tears. 

Stella  did  not  know  what  to  do ;  her  heart 
did  not  prompt  her :  she  felt  as  embarrassed  as 
though  he  had  been  a  stranger  to  her ;  in  fact, 
he  was  one. 

At  last  she  went  close  to  him,  and,  laying  her 
hand  gently  on  his  shoulder,  said — 

J)    2 
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"  It  is  God's  will,  dear  father,  that  we  should 
have  struggles  and  sorrows." 

Mr.  Joddrell  raised  his  flushed  face,  stared  at  her. 

"  Nebber,  nebber  say  die,"  he  sung,  winking 
his  bloodshot  eye  at  her ;  then  suddenly  putting 
on  a  grave  face,  he  struck  his  fist  heavily  on  the 
table,  and  added,  "  I  won't  have  any  black- 
coats  in  disguise  on  my  premises;  so,  my  girl, 
if  that's  the  lesson  you  have  learned,  just  un- 
learn it  again,  hear'ee  ?  " 

Doors  and  windows  being  open.  Miss  Hawke, 
or  some  of  her  adherents,  heard  what  was  going 
on.  To  Stella's  relief,  the  great  lady  herself 
waddled  painfully  into  the  room. 

"  Perhaps  young  lady  like  to  take  de  air  in  de 
garden  ?  "  asked  Miss  Hawke. 

Stella  with  great  alacrity  answered  that  she 
should  like  it  very  much. 

''  But  I  don't  like  it,"  stuttered  Mr.  Joddrell ; 
"  she  ain't  a  going  to  show  herself  to  the  whole 
town.     I  won't  have  it." 
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"  Me !  gracious  me !  Gustos,  how  dar  you, 
saar  ?  "  exclaimed  Miss  Hawke ;  "  for  what  you 
take  me,  saar;  you  think  me  not  hon'rubble 
lady?" 

''  Royalty  itself,  Marm,"  answered  his  worship 
the  Gustos.  "  Royal  elephant !  "  he  added,  with 
drunken  gravity. 

By  this  time  the  swarm  of  blacks  had  migrated 
from  below,  and  were  peeping  in  at  every 
opening.  Stella  could  bear  the  scene  no  longer ; 
in  spite  of  her  father's  calling  her  back,  she 
ran  into  her  bedroom,  and  fastened  every 
door. 

Her  father's  husky  stutter.  Miss  Hawke's  high 
drawl,  the  clicks  of  the  tongue  with  which  that 
lady's  blacks  made  known  a  commiserating 
sympathy,  died  away.  A  knock  came  to  that 
door  of  Stella's  room  which  opened  into  the 
passage. 

"  Who  is  there  ?  "  asked  she,  in  consternation. 

«  It's  Miss  Hawke,  Miss." 
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Stella  admitted  that  large  lady,  who  was  dis- 
tressingly breathless  with  her  late  exertions ; 
down  she  plumped  with  a  groan  into  one  of 
the  chairs. 

"  We  all  hab  our  faalts  and  tharns  in  de  flesh," 
began  Miss  Hawke,  "  but  it  warn't  be  pretty  for 
de  chile  to  jidge  de  parent.  Marrow  maming, 
h'm,  make  pretence  you  not  'member  nutting 
about  it." 

Stella  could  not  help  opening  her  heart  to  Miss 
Hawke  ;  she  said — 

"  Oh !  I  hope  he  will  not  speak  to  me  on  the 
subject." 

"Daan't  be  afeared;  he'll  be  a  little  snarly, 
p'raps ;  men  is  when  dey  has  been  and  done 
wrong.  Dese  are  tribulous  times.  Miss  Joddrell, 
wid  all  dis  work  'bout  dem  'bominable  lazy  blacks. 
I  wishes  de  English  people  had  'em  all,  dat  I 
does,  to  plague  der  lives  out  as  dey  does 
mine." 

Stella  learned  by  this  speech  what  were  Miss 
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Hawke's  political  leanings ;  she  afterwards  found 
that  the  greatest  portion  of  the  free  coloured 
population  held  the  same  views. 

"  I  hab  jist  fust-rate  English  blood  in  my 
veins/'  continued  Royal  Elephant,  "and  I  can 
feel  for  hon'rubble  gentleman  like  Gustos  Jod- 
drell.  Hi  I  times  be  changed  when  der  was 
open  'ouse  at  Marlborough  Castle  in  old  Massa 
Joddrell's  time.  Gen'rals  and  Aa'mirals,  hoffishers 
wid  long  fedders  riding  dere  like  mad,  wine  a 
swimming  like  water,  and  Madam  Joddrell,  de 
Gustos'  moder,  so  gra-and,  dey  alius  call  her  de 
duchess,  and  now  de  grandaarter  in  a  lodging; 
case  why,  de  fine  pen  let  to  a  rich  Jew,  nuff  to 
try  de  patience  Job  hisself,  and  all  alang  dem 
good-for-nothing  black  debbils  !  "  Glick,  click  ! 
went  Miss  Hawke.  "  Bery  well !  dem  as  lives 
langest  sees  mostest." 

Miss  Hawke  now  began  to  heave  herself  out  of 
her  chair. 

"  Where  is  papa  ?  "  asked  Stella. 
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^^  No  need  be  frightened,  eli !  De  gals  hab 
put  him  up  to  bed.  Phoebe,  she  come  sleep  at 
yer  door,  best  take  a  lang  rest,  h'm  !  for  ye  '11 
hab  to  be  stirring,  I  guess,  'fore  daan  (dawn). 
You  be  de  bery  spittle  yer  moder." 

"  Did  you  know  my  mother  ?  " 

"  Hi !  I  tink  so.  I  knows  all  yer  fam'ly  as 
I  knows  my  own  bond.  She  quite  a  chile  when 
she  marry ;  she  hab  too  much  hebben  (heaven) 
in  her  eye  to  stay  down  here  lang ;  de  bestest 
so  de  foremost." 
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Stella  rose  with  the  thought  still  in  her  mind 
with  which  she  had  fallen  asleep.  Miss  Hawke's 
simple  description  of  her  young  mother  had 
soothed  her  ruffled  spirit :  in  dreams,  that  young 
mother  had  come  to  her  child,  and  she  "  had  heard 
the  lute  of  hope  in  sleep,  known  the  voice  of 
love  in  dreams." 

Some  stars  yet  lingered  in  the  sky,  where 
darkness  was  yielding  to  a  pale  grey,  as  Miss 
Joddrell  followed  Phoebe  down-stairs  to  her 
father,  who  had  been  some  time  ready  and  wait- 
ing for  her.  Stella  went  up  to  him  with  as 
much  of  cheerfulness  as  she  could  muster.  He 
kissed   her,    but   said,   impatiently,   "  they   were 
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too  late ;  the  sun  would  be  high  before  they 
reached  home."  Scarcely  would  he  give  her 
time  to  di'ink  the  cup  of  hot  coffee  Miss  Hawke 
had  sent.  They  were  to  drive  beyond  a  certain 
place,  called  Half-way  Tree,  and  then  ride  the 
rest  of  the  distance. 

How  still  everything  was,  and  how  strange  ! 
Hedges  of  prickly  pear,  so  harsh  and  repulsive, 
shutting  in  the  dry  yellow  grass  of  the  pens ;  the 
long,  low,  wooden  houses  built  on  stockades,  few 
of  tliem  in  good  repair ;  gates  hanging  loosely, 
the  side  supports  sunk  into  the  ground,  or  rotten ; 
everywhere  marks .  of  decay  and  neglect. 

Mr.  Joddrell  left  Stella  undisturbed  to  make 
her  observations ;  every  five  minutes  he  was 
putting  his  head  out  of  the  carriage  to  swear 
or  find  some  fault.  Little  by  little  the  sky 
became  stained  with  brilliant  hues,  orange  and 
yellow  melting  into  pink.  They  were  driving 
through  a  broad,  dry  watercourse,  thickly  sprinkled 
with  tamarisk  trees ;   suddenly  every  delicate  leaf 
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shivered,  and  so  did  Stella.  The  next  instant, 
the  sun  inundated  the  atmosphere  with  light  and 
heat 

"  D it ! "  was  Mr.  Joddrell's  salutation  to 

the  god  of  day  ;  "  we  shall  be  properly  roasted." 

A  little  further  on,  several  saddle-horses  and 
black  men  in  Osnaburgh  shirts  were  waiting. 
The  carriage  was  to  be  drawn  back  to  Kingston 
by  mules,  the  horses  ridden  up  to  the  moun- 
tains by  two  black  grooms,  for  no  roads  in  the 
highlands  of  Jamaica  will  admit  of  any  vehicle. 
At  least  a  score  of  men  were  at  Half-way  Tree, 
for  the  service  of  Mr.  Joddrell  and  his  daughter. 

'^  Young  missus'  habit  too  long,"  observed  one 
of  the  blacks,  who  had  a  peculiarly  intelligent 
countenance. 

Mr.  Joddrell's  observation  in  return  was  so 
like  the  explosion  of  a  rocket,  that  Stella  did 
not  dare  to  say  she  was  afraid  of  the  bright- 
eyed  steed  prepared  for  her.  Horses  at  once 
find   out  the  powers  of  their  rider.     Stella  had 
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had  a  dozen  lessons  in  a  London  riding -school, 
but  how  was  that  to  teach  her  to  manage  a 
peculiarly  lively  animal  on  a  road  scarcely  three 
feet  wide;  on  the  one  side  of  it  a  precipice, 
on  the  other,  a  mountain  like  a  wall. 

Stella  was  scarcely  on  Pickle's  back  before 
the  mare,  with  a  squeal  and  a  snort,  began  to 
dance  on  her  hind  legs.  Stella  screamed  in 
return,  and  luckily  fell  into  her  father's  arms, 
who  was  still  tucking  up  her  habit. 

Mr.  Joddrell  was  a  particularly  good  rider, 
and  admired  fine  horsemanship  beyond  all  things 
in  a  woman ;  it  was  Miss  Georgina  Hubbard's 
riding  that  had  bewitched  him. 

"  What  made  you  jerk  her  head  ?  "  he  asked, 
angrily.  "  She's  as  quiet  as  a  lamb  if  you  let 
her  alone.     "  Look  here  !  " 

He  leaped  into  the  side-saddle,  and  raced 
along  the  narrow  path,  throwing  his  legs  alter- 
nately right  and  left,  and  at  last  making 
a    collar    of    them   round    Pickle's   neck.      The 
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expressions  of  admiration  drawn  forth  by  this 
exhibition  from  his  negroes,  softened  Mr.  Joddrell 
enough  to  make  him  hear  Stella  say  she  feared 
she  could  not  manage  Pickle,  with  only  a  laugh 
of  contempt. 

*'  Young  missus  better  take  old  Janet,"  said 
the  same  intelligent  negro  who  had  spoken  of 
the  length  of  her  habit,  meaning  a  little  Spanish 
Main  jennet  intended  for  a  pack-horse. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Joddrell.  « Then, 
Master  Charley  "  (to  the  negro),  "  you  must  ride 
up  Pickle  bare  back  and  with  a  halter,  and 
woe  betide  you  if  any  harm  happens  to  her." 

Stella  was  only  too  thankful  to  be  on  a  beast 
who  lifted  one  leg  after  the  other  in  the  usual 
way. 

The  sun,  as  Mr.  Joddrell  had  predicted,  was 
soon  high  in  the  heavens,  and  the  light  so 
blinding  that  Stella  had  before  long  to  open 
her  parasol ;  so  great  was  the  contention  of  her 
mind,  occupied  with  watching  every  step  of  her 
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horse,  and  the  dread  of  the  coming  of  loaded 
mules,  (of  which  she  had  been  told  she  would 
be  warned  by  a  loud  smacking  of  whips,  when 
she  was  to  find  some  corner  to  stand  still  in,) 
that  she  had  no  eyes  for  the  beauty  of  the  scenery 
around  her. 

After  a  continued  ascent  of  three  hours,  they 
stopped  at  a  small  low  gate. 

"Cedar  Valley,  young  missus,"  said  the  man 
before  her,  turning  his  head.  The  path,  though 
still  admitting  but  of  one  at  a  time,  ran  along 
safely  between  rows  of  coffee  bushes,  and  was 
thoroughly  shaded  by  tall  cedar  trees. 

"  How  delightful ! "  exclaimed  the  relieved 
Stella,  "  and  oh,  how  pretty ! "  as  she  came  to 
a  hedge  of  china  roses,  which  announced  that 
they  were  near  to  the  dwelling-house.  A  mur- 
mur like  that  of  a  bee-hive  was  heard,  and  a 
rush  of  blacks  took  place. 

"  Welcome  home,  marm ;  glad  to  see  you, 
young  missus;  garamighty  glad." 
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A  strange  sight  it  was  to  the  new-comer ;  half 
a  dozen  officious  hands  were  at  her  bridle,  half 
a  dozen  more  had  hold  of  Janet's  tail,  and  thus 
led  and  pushed  along,  Stella  arrived  at  the 
hall  door.  She  slipped  down  from  her  saddle 
as  her  father  came  up ;  he  took  her  hand,  and 
presented  her  to  her  stepmother,  who  was  on 
the  threshold  of  the  door. 

Stella's  first  glance  showed  her  a  pale,  pretty 
woman,  but  not  like  Emily  Hubbard;  no  sweet 
smile,  not  a  bit  of  Emily's  unasked  kindness. 
Mrs.  Joddrell  might  have  once  possessed  both 
smile  and  kindliness  ;  if  so,  living  among  slaves 
had  destroyed  both.  It  was  one  of  those  awk- 
wai'd  moments  in  which  children  are  mvaluable 
auxiliaries. 

"  This  is  Johnnie,"  said  Mrs.  Joddrell,  showing 
a  little  boy,  hitherto  half  hidden  in  the  folds  of 
her  dress. 

Stella  knelt  down  to  bring  her  head  more 
on  a  level  with  that  of  the  child.     He  was  the 
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most  beautiful  earthly  creature  she  had  ever 
beheld.  He  had  pretty  Auntie's  violet  eyes, 
but  with  what  Miss  Hawke  had  described,  as 
"  heaven  in  them."  For  a  few  seconds  the  boy 
gazed  at  Stella,  and  then,  as  she  opened  her 
arms,  he  let  go  his  mother's  dress  and  ran  into 
them ;  she  had  found  somethmg  at  last  to  love 
with  all  her  good  heart. 

Mrs.   Joddrell   smiled,   and   said,    "  Now  here 

is  little  Wolfe,"  named  so  of  course  after  the 
General.  The  one  year  old  brother  was  only 
a  pale  lump  of  fat,  with  a  solemn  expres- 
sion. 

"  Did  I  not  say  so,  Mrs.  Joddrell  ?  "  exclaimed 
a  deep  voice  from  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
hall. 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  Miss  Portia?  " 
asked  Mr.  Joddrell. 

The  dining-hall,  such  was  the  Jamaica  term, 
was  a  very  long  but  rather  narrow  room;  five 
large    windows   down   the    side,   looking   into   a 
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flower-garden,  the  entrance  door  at  one  end, 
and  fiicing  that,  at  the  other  extremity,  a  large 
bay  window.  In  the  middle  one  of  the  range 
of  five  windows  stood  a  sedan-chair.  It  was 
from  thence  the  deep  voice  issued. 

As  Mr.  Joddrell  spoke,  the  top  of  the  sedan 
was  thrown  back,  a  gaunt  old  woman  rose  up 
in  it,  as  if  it  were  a  pulpit,  and  repeated,  "  Did 
I  not  tell  you  so,  Mrs.  Joddrell?  I  saw  them 
all  distinctly — the  black-haired  girl  on  the  white 
horse,  and  French  Charles  on  your  mare  Pickle. 
I  told  you,  did  I  not  ?  that  Charles  was  grinning ; 
I  could  have  counted  every  one  of  his  teeth.  I 
told  you,  did  I  not  ?  that  the  Custos  had  a  ban- 
dana under  his  straw  hat." 

"What  devil's  own  nonsense  is  she  talking 
now  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Joddrell,  as  he  saw  his  wife's 
troubled  look. 

"Miss  Lowe  thought  she  saw  you  all  arrive 
an  hour  ago,"  answered  Mrs.  Joddrell. 

"  I  did  not  think ;  I  saw,"  shouted  Miss  Lowe. 

VOL.    II.  E 
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"Yes,  I  saw  them  all  come  round  the  hedge. 
The  tall  girl  on  White  Janet ;  I  said,  '  She  is  a 
brunette,  quite  a  Spaniard,'  did  I  not  ? " 

Mrs.  Joddrell  assented. 

"And  then  I  said,  'There  comes  that  clever 
rascal  Charles  after  her,  grinning  and  dancing 
like  a  monkey  on  your  pretty  Pickle.'  " 

"You  did  indeed,  ma'am,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Joddrell,  anxiously. 

"  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth, 
Horatio,  than  our  philosophy  dreams  of,"  de- 
claimed the  old  lady  ;  then  suddenly  to  herself, 
"  What,  Portia !  a  Roman,  and  afraid  of  ghosts  ?  " 
and  down  went  the  top  of  the  sedan.  In  a  minute 
one  of  the  glasses  was  opened,  and  Miss  Lowe 
called  out — 

"  Miss  Joddrell,  will  you  come  to  me,  and  let 
me  have  a  close  view  of  you  ?  " 

Stella  obeyed. 

"  Has  an  unlucky  look  about  her ;  hope  she'll 
be  fortunate,  but  don't  expect  it,"  muttered  Miss 
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Lowe  to  herself;  then  aloud,  "My  dear,  I  am 
glad  to  see  you;  as  tall  and  as  straight  as  a 
poplar  tree.  I  am  the  bosom  friend  of  your 
connections.  I  am  Aunt  Portia,  my  dear."  Sud- 
denly the  speaker  put  her  hand  over  her  left 
ear.  "Go  away,  go  away,  there  is  a  draught 
somewhere ;  there,  there  ! "  and  the  glass  was 
drawn  to  with  rapidity,  then  re-opened,  and  a 
scraggy  hand  held  out  a  pamphlet  to  Stella. 
"  What  do  you  think  of  that,  child,  in  this  god- 
less house?"     It  was  "  Wilberforce  on  Slavery." 

Stella  simply  thought  Miss  Portia  was  out  of 
her  mind ;  but  when  Mrs.  Joddrell  went  to  show 
Stella  her  room,  she  explained  that  Miss  Portia 
Lowe  believed  herself,  in  right  of  her  Scotch 
mother,  to  be  gifted  with  second-sight.  "One 
thing  can't  be  denied;  she  did  certainly  say 
you  were  riding  the  white  jennet,  though  I  sent 
down  Pickle  on  purpose  for  you." 

"  I  suspect,  then,  that  Miss.  Portia  is  a  very 
shrewd  person,"  said  Stella,   "  and  guessed  that 
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no  new  comer  would  like  to  ride  a  spirited  horse 
on  such  narrow  roads." 

"Perhaps,  but  I  had  rather  she  did  not  see 
visions  about  us." 

"  Does  she  always  live  here  ? '' 

"Thank  Heavens,  no;  she  comes  and  goes, 
though,  as  she  pleases.  She  has  a  little  place 
of  her  own  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  our 
gate,  called  '  Friendship's  Retreat ;'  it  was  left  to 
her  about  five  years  ago  by  an  old  miser,  who 
ncA'Cr  let  any  soul  within  his  walls.  I  believe 
Aunt  Portia  went  through  great  trials  in  her 
youJ:h,  and  that  they  have  half-crazed  her.  No 
one  knows  anything  about  her,  nor  has  she  ever 
been  heard  to  mention  the  name  of  any  one  she 
knew,  before  she  came  here." 

We  must  here  describe  Cedar  Valley  "Great 
House ; "  so  is  called  the  dwelling  of  the  proprietor 
of  an  estate  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  his 
overseer.  It  was  a  wooden  building,  raised  on 
stockades,  with    a    shingle  roof.      It  was  in  the 
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form  of  a  T ;  the  long  dining-room  was  the  top, 
out  of  which,  through  a  door  opposite  the  central 
one  of  the  five  windows,  you  went  into  a  square 
hall,  dark  except  from  borrowed  lights  ;  on  either 
side  of  this  square  hall  were  the  bedrooms ;  the 
foot  of  the  T  was  a  small  drawing-room  fitted  up 
luxuriously  in  English  fashion.  The  room  allotted 
to  Stella  looked  out  into  the  yard — that  is,  across 
a  space  of  ground  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
acre — to  the  barbecues,  or  stone  fields  for  drying 
the  coffee  berry.  Out  of  sight  of  any  of  the 
windows  of  the  Great  House,  but  nearer  than  the 
barbecues,  were  the  kitchens,  offices,  and  "the 
hot-house,"  the  appellation  given  to  the  estate 
hospital  for  the  negroes.  Beyond  these  again 
were  a  long  row  of  stables,  the  pulping-house,  the 
picking-house,  and  the  mill-house — these  were  all 
situated  on  a  bank  overhanging  a  pretty  rapid 
river,  and  most  conveniently  within  reach  of  the 
master's  eye. 

"  There's  your  maid,"  said  Mrs.  Joddrell,  point- 
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ing  to  a  yoiing  black  woman  standing  at  the 
window.  She  knows  how  to  work  at  her  needle. 
Mind  you  do  not  spoil  her.  As  soon  as  you  have 
taken  off  your  habit  we  will  have  breakfast." 

The  white  girl  and  the  black  girl  took  a  re- 
cognisance of  each  other ;  they  were  equally  tall, 
slender,  and  firm  in  figure,  small  feet,  small  hands, 
equally  fine  specimens  of  their  race.  Rebecca 
had  not  the  common  negro  features ;  her  nose 
was  small,  cocked-up,  without  the  diagonally 
large  nostrils;  there  are  as  great  differences,  be 
it  remembered,  in  black  faces  as  in  white.  Re- 
becca's eyes  were  gi'ave,  which  is  unusual  in  a 
negro,  and  so  was  her  mouth;  her  expression, 
indeed,  might  be  said  to  be  sullen.  She  showed 
no  eagerness  to  please,  waiting  on  Stella  with  a 
certain  quiet  that  had  in  it  something  of  dignity, 
]3ut  not  a  grain  of  cordiality. 

Stella  was  quite  unprepared  for  the  sight  of 
the  breakfast  table.  It  glittered  with  silver,  and 
glass,   and   showy   china.      Meat,   fish,   piles    of 
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unknown  fruits  and  most  strange  vegetables  met 
her  eye.  Four  men-servants,  dressed  in  suits  of 
spotless  Russia  duck,  were  standing  in  a  row 
at  the  sideboard — four  boys,  also  in  white,  with 
long  branches  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree  were  fanning 
away  the  flies.  Mr.  Joddrell,  instead  of  his 
riding  coat,  appeared  in  a  fine  white  flannel 
dressing-gown ;  but  always  with  his  feet  encased 
in  pink  silk  stockings  and  pumps.  His  lady 
wore  a  French  cambric  wrapper  trimmed  with 
broad  lace,  a  French  lace  cap,  satin  slippers,  and 
stockings  to  match  her  husband's. 

Where  was  the  poverty,  the  sad  change, 
over  which  the  Gustos  had  wept  yester- 
day? 

Miss  Portia  hurried  out  of  her  sedan  into  a 
chair  round  which  a  small  folding  screen  was 
drawn.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  lady 
always  carried  her  precautions  about  with  her  on 
her  visits. 

Not  a  bit  of  meat,  nor  fish,  nor  fruit,  would 
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Miss  Portia  take,  nothing  but  a  bit  of  dry  bread 
and  a  cup  of  milk. 

"  I  am  preparing  myself  for  the  times  to  come," 
was  what  she  always  said  in  excuse  for  this 
hermit's  fare. 

In  spite  of  all  the  abundance  on  the  table,  the 
Gustos  found  something  wanting,  and  he  ordered 
it  to  be  fetched ;  and  as  the  servant  went  rather 
slower  than  suited  his  master's  impatience,  Mr. 
Joddrell  flung  a  fork  at  him,  which  but  narrowly 
missed  its  mark.  Miss  Portia's  eyes  fixed  them- 
selves on  the  wall  opposite  to  her.  "I  see  the 
writing,"  she  exclaimed;  "Mene,  Mene,  Tekel, 
Uphaesin." 

The  family  of  which  Stella  was  now  a  member 
struck  her  as  really  a  very  strange  one,  even 
alarmingly  so.  Mrs.  Joddrell,  so  pale,  so  delicate, 
so  quiet,  had  not  even  started  when  her  husband 
threw  so  dangerous  a  missile  at  the  negro,  while 
the  grown-up  men  and  the  little  boys  with 
the    cocoa-nut    tree  branches     had    all   laughed 
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aloud  and  uncliecked,  as  if  tliey  thought  it 
the  best  sport  in  the  world.  Master  and 
slaves  were  equally  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
law. 

The  work  of  a  coffee  plantation  is  never  heavy. 
Durmg  nine  months  of  the  year  there  is  only 
light  hoeing  between  the  bushes,  or  the  planting 
out  of  suckers,  and  the  climate  is  always  bear- 
able in  the  mountains.  It  was  the  infernal 
system  of  slavery,  it  was  the  absolute  control 
over  fellow  creatures,  which  originated  cruelty 
at  Cedar  Valley.  Go  wherever  despotism  is, 
and  you  will  find,  whether  on  a  great  scale,  as 
in  slave  states,  or  in  factories,  or  even  in  families, 
on  a  small  one,  there,  with  the  power  to  do  it, 
comes  the  wrong.  And  cruelty,  gentle  reader,  is 
nourished  by  cruelty ;  once  the  animal  in  man 
is  roused  and  gets  the  upper  hand,  it  will  not  be 
appeased  without  a  victim.  No  one  can  gauge 
the  amount  of  ferocity  latent  in  himself,  so  we 
had   better  all   of   us  be  on  our  guard ;  for,  un- 
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fortunately,  we  all  have  it  in  our  power  to  be 
cruel  one  to  another. 

What  an  awfully,  degrading  fact  to  human 
nature,  that  we  rule  more  by  our  evil  qualities 
than  by  our  good  ones  !  Which  is  the  member 
of  a  family  whose  wishes  and  peculiarities  are 
most  attended  to  ?  It  is  the  one  with  a  tornado 
of  a  temper.  And  the  consequences  ?  The  same 
as  in  slave  communities — cunning  and  decep- 
tion. 

Mr.  Joddrell  went  off  on  his  horse — flannel 
dressing-gown  and  pumps,  with  the  addition  of 
a  Panama  hat ;  Miss  Portia  returned  to  her 
sedan  and  studies ;  and  Mrs.  Joddrell  took  Stella 
with  her  to  the  small  drawing-room. 

"Here  are  the  last  novels  from  Kingston," 
said  Mrs.  Joddrell.  "  You  had  better  do  as  I 
do,  lie  down  on  your  bed  and  read  till  it  is  time 
to  dress  for  dinner." 

"  Had  I  not  better  unpack  my  trunks  ?  "  asked 
Stella, 
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"  Let  Rebecca  do  all  that ;  "  and  Mrs.  Joddrell 
dawdled  aAvay  to  her  own  room,  with  three 
volumes  in  her  hand. 

Stella  had  been  surprised  at  the  pomp  and 
luxury  of  the  breakfast  table ;  now  she  wondered 
as  to  where  was  that  burden  of  house  and  chil- 
dren she  had  been  sent  for  by  her  father  to 
lighten  to  her  stepmother.  The  children  she 
neither  saw  nor  heard.  The  fact  of  any  house- 
keeping, as  understood  in  England,  did  not  exist 
After  having  been  accustomed  to  Aunt  Philly's 
preciseness,  after  having  dreaded  for  more  than 
two  years  Mrs.  Hubbard's  daily  recurring  request 
of,  "  Well,  girls,  help  me  to  think  of  some- 
thing for  dinner,"  it  was  very  agreeable  certainly 
to  be  spared  any  contention  of  spirit  about  the 
to  be  or  not  to  be  of  cold  mutton  or  mutton 
hash. 

"  One  might  imagine  oneself  in  the  Sleeping 
Beauty's  palace,"  was  Stella's  idea,  as  she  obeyed 
Mrs.  Joddrell's  advice,  and  lay  down  on  her  bed 
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with  a  book.  Rebecca  half  closed  the  jalousies, 
and  knelt  down  on  the  floor  before  a  chest  of 
drawers  with  an  open  trunk  by  her  side;  the 
black  girl's  movements  were  without  rustle  or 
noise — the  only  sound  that  broke  the  extreme 
hush  was  something  like  the  gentle  fall  of  a 
summer  shower. 

"  Does  it  rain,  Eebecca  ?  "  asked  Stella. 

"No,  my  young  missus;  what  young  missus 
'ear  is  de  doctor  in  de  plantain  trees." 

"  The  doctor  in  the  plantain  trees  ! "  repeated 
Stella,  raising  herself  on  her  elbow. 

"  Sea-breeze  de  doctor,  young  missus." 

The  heat,  the  quiet,  the  gentle  whisperings 
of  the  large  green  leaves,  added  to  fatigue,  soon 
lulled  Stella  to  sleep.  Rebecca,  noiselessly  as 
she  had  pursued  her  task,  no  sooner  perceived 
this  than  she  sat  perfectly  still,  watching  the 
sleeper's  lovely  small  face,  so  tranquil,  with  the 
long  dark  lashes,  which  softened  the  large  eyes, 
now  lying  heavily  on  a  cheek  flushed  by  sleep 
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to  the  colour  of  the  sunny  side  of  a  peach, 
the  lips  parted,  and  the  breathing  as  regular 
and  calm  as  that  of  a  child — gazing  at  the  grace- 
ful unconscious  pose  of  the  whole  figure,  the 
slender  foot. 

What  were  Kebecca's  thoughts  as  her  eyes 
dwelt  on  that  sight  ?  Had  she  any  idea  of  com- 
paring herself  in  her  Osnaburgh  shift,  squatting 
on  the  floor,  her  gaudy  cotton  petticoat,  her 
bare  feet,  w4th  that  delicate  beauty  to  whom 
had  been  given  despotic  power  over  her.  Did 
any  thought  cross  her  of  why  should  there  be 
such  a  difference  in  their  lots?     God  knows. 

The  sleeper  and  the  watcher  were  in  their 
relative  positions,  wdien  the  sun  in  the  heavens 
told  the  drivers  of  the  various  gangs  of  negroes 
working  in  the  fields  that  it  was  four  o'clock. 
Suddenly  the  air  was  broken  by  the  crack  of 
a  whip.  Stella  sprang  up  with  a  start — another 
crack,  then  another. 

"  What    is   that  ?    what  is    that  ? "    screamed 
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rather  than  spoke  the  white  girl.  "  Don't,  don't 
let  them  do  it,"  and  as  she  was,  her  hair  all 
dishevelled,  before  Rebecca  could  stop  her,  Stella 
was  in  the  dining-hall. 

"  I  say  yon,  Stella  Joddrell,  what's  wrong  ?  " 
cried  Miss  Portia,  openmg  her  sedan,  and 
catching  hold  of  the  panting  girl.  Stella  was 
nearly  in  hysterics. 

"  I  say,  you  stupid,"  cried  Miss  Portia  to 
Rebecca,  who  had  run  after  her  young  mistress, 
"what's  come  over  her?" 

"  Me  no  sabey.  Missy  Lowe ;  young  missus 
sleep,  and  whip  he  wake  her." 

"  Wake  up,  girl !  you  've  been  dreaming, 
child,"  said  Miss  Portia,  giving  Stella  a  good 
shake. 

Stella  whispered — "It  is  not  any  punishment, 
is  it?" 

"What's  the  row?"  asked  Mr.  Joddrell, 
coming  in  from  his  ride  round  his  planta- 
tion. 
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"  Your  daughter  from  England  has  been 
scai'ed  out  of  her  senses  by  the  cracking  of 
your  di'ivers'  whips ;  I  always  told  you,  Gustos, 
it  had  a  bad  effect  on  one's  nerves." 

It  was  before  dinner,  and  so  Mr.  Joddrell  was 
tolerably  patient. 

"She'll  get  used  to  it,"  he  said.  "  Georgy," 
meaning  his  wife,  "used  to  jump  like  a  young 
colt  at  first ;  she  don't  mind  it  now.  Why  didn't 
you  tell  your  young  mistress  that  it  was  only 
the  signal  to  bring  up  grass,  you  ninny  ?  "  turning 
to  Rebecca.  "  Come  now,  Stella,  dry  your  eyes 
and  don't  be  silly ;  the  niggers  don't  mind  a  little 
tickle-toby ;  half  of  'em  would  take  a  dozen  for  a 
fippenny  bit." 

"  The  Lord  forgie  ye  for  leeing.  Gustos," 
said  Miss  Portia. 

Stella,  rather  ashamed  of  her  escapade,  went 
back  to  her  room  to   dress  for  dinner. 

That  meal  was  in  keeping  with  the  breakfast ; 
and   then   for   a   short   hour  of  light  before  the 
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setting  of  the  sun,  the  whole  party,  except  Miss 
Portia,  walked  out. 

"Come  and  see  Mammy  Venus,"  said  little 
Johnnie,  who  had  come  in  to  dessert. 

"  Johnnie  wants  to  go  to  the  negro  huts," 
said  Mrs.  Joddrell ;  and,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
course,  Johnnie  was  obeyed 

Father's  and  mother's  hearts  Avere  wrapped  up 
in  that  child.  You  would  have  said  he  was  their 
only  one.  To  Johnnie  alone  of  all  created  beings 
was  Mr.  Joddrell  yielding  and  self-sacrificing — as 
for  Stella,  Mr.  Joddrell  made  no  show  of  fatherly 
feeling  towards  her ;  he  took  her  as  part  of  his 
belongings, 

Mrs.  Joddrell  treated  her  as  a  visitor,  but 
Johnnie  manifested  a  very  decided  preference 
for  his  sister.  He  refused  his  mother's  hand,  a 
ride  on  his  father's  shoulder,  to  walk  by  Stella's 
side.  Every  time  she  spoke  to  him,  he  looked  at 
her  with  his  angel's  eyes,  and  with  a  smile  that 
made  Stella  adore  him. 
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The  negro  huts  were  congregated  in  a  rather 
picturesque  spot,  shadowed  by  cocoa-nut  trees; 
two  lofty  Areca  pahns,  commonly  called  cab- 
bage-trees, from  the  nature  of  the  large  fruit 
they  bear,  marked  out  the  site  from  a  con- 
siderable distance.  Some  of  the  huts  had 
small  gardens,  but  the  provision  grounds  were 
in  another  part  of  the  property.  To  the  new 
arrival,  the  huts  without  windows  seemed  like 
dark  caverns,  but  they  were  in  reality  tolerably 
comfortable,  w^ell  thatched,  and  otherwise  in  good 
repair.  Mr.  Joddrell  prided  himself  very  much 
on  his  negro  huts ;  they  were  one  of  the  sights 
he  took  strangers  to  see. 

Mammy  Yenus  w^as  supposed  to  be  nearly  a 
hundred  years  old;  her  woolly  knots  of  hair 
were  white  as  snow,  her  teeth  gone,  her  eyes 
glazed,  and  she  was  besides  bent  very  nearly 
double.  It  was  astonishing  that  Johnnie  was  not 
afraid  of  so  hideous  a  figure,  but  he  was  not. 
As   soon   as   the   old   woman   crept   out    of   her 
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hut,  at  Mr.  Joddrell's  call,  the  child  went  to 
her,  put  his  little,  soft,  dimpled  white  hand  on 
hers,  shrivelled  like  a  mummy's,  and  scraped 
his  foot  as  he  saw  the  negro  boys  do  to  his 
father. 

Venus  mumbled  something ;  then  leaning  both 
her  skinny  hands  on  her  stick  peered  first 
into  Stella's  face,  then  into  that  of  Mr.  Jod- 
drell. 

"  Vf  ell.  Mammy,"  he  said,  "  fine  young  girl, 
eh  ?  " 

Venus's  whole  body  shook  with  laughter,  but 
you  heard  no  sound ;  then  she  got  close  to  Mr. 
Joddrell. 

"  Get  hubby  for  her — quick — quick,  plenty  o' 
fine  young  men." 

"  Where  do  you  see  them.  Mammy  ?  " 

"  Dere,  dere,  fine  niggers,"  pointing  to  a  group 
who  had  come  out  to  stare  at  the  company,  and 
she  began  her  internal  laughter  again. 

"  Come  away,"  said  the  Gustos ;  "  she's  an  im- 
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pudent  old  jade  ;   take  care.  Mammy,  or ;  " 

and  he  shook  his  stick  at  her. 

The  old  creature  tottered  to  the  door  of  her 
hut,  then  lifted  up  her  crutch,  and  shook  it  back 
again  at  him  with  a  look  of  fury  both  laughable 
and  terrible. 

"  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  don't  have  her  tried  as  an 
Obeah  woman,  if  she  lives  much  longer,"  said 
Mr.  Joddrell. 

The  evening  was  spent  by  the  Gustos  in  pacing 
up  and  down  the  long  hall,  refreshing  himself 
with  glass  after  glass  of  sangaree,  listening  to  his 
wife's  singing. 

**  Now,  Stella,  let's  hear  you,"  he  said. 

Stella  played  her  last  waltzes,  but  she  was 
no  great  pianist,  and  she  was  too  timid  to  venture 
on  a  song. 

"Can't  you  sing,  some  of  you,  the  British 
Grenadiers  or  Rule  Britannia?"  cried  the  Gustos. 
He  did  not  know  one  tune  from  the  other,  thoufjh 
he  had  a  musical  wife. 

F    9 
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He  went  off  to  bed  singing,  "  Britons  never, 
never,  shall  be  slaves." 

Thus  ended  Stella's  first  day  at  Cedar  Valley. 
No  one  had  so  much  as  pronounced  the  name  of 
Gautier. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

A  DOVE  IN  A  crow's  NEST. 

The  next  day,  and  the  next,  passed  in  the  same 
heavy^  monotony.  Within  the  Great  House  there 
was  a  regularity  of  doing,  nothing  except  eating, 
drinking,  and  sleeping,  such  as  could  not  fail  to 
produce  a  stupifying  of  heart  and  intellect.  Stella 
felt  by  the  end  of  the  third  day  like  one  of  those 
state  prisoners  who,  confined  in  a  room  luxuriously 
furnished,  with  every  aid  to  charm  the  senses, 
sees  with  horror  the  silken  hung  walls  each  day 
approach  him  nearer  and  nearer,  and  feels,  while 
he  yet  enjoys  air  and  space,  the  tortures  of 
suffocation. 

There  was  a  resemblance  to  a   prison  also  in 
the   constant  presence   of  another  person,  night 
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and  day.  Rebecca  was  in  her  room  during  the 
day,  as  Stella  had  as  yet  no  work  to  give  her, 
sitting  or  standing  like  a  sentinel  of  black  granite ; 
at  night,  actually  under  the  young  lady's  bed, 
which  often  heaved  with  the  black  sleeper's  turns 
and  throws. 

On  her  arrival  at  Cedar  Valley,  Stella,  in  her 
first  feeling  of  shyness  and  reserve,  had  not 
inquired  about  Louis  or  his  mother.  She  had 
taken  it  for  granted  that,  being  near  neighbours 
of  her  father,  she  should  be  constantly  seeing 
them;  she  had  expected  to  find  the  name  of 
Gautier  quite  a  household  word  in  her  home. 
Not  only  were  they  Mr.  Joddrell's  nearest  neigh- 
l)ours,  they  were  also  his  nearest,  nay  only 
relations  in  the  island,  and  the  two  families,  so 
she  had  argued,  would  naturally  be  each  other's 
resource  for  society.  But  the  days  passed  with- 
out the  slightest  allusion  to  the  family  at  Silver 
Hill,  and  the  courage  did  not  come  to  Stella 
to  broach  the  subject. 
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Strange  tlie  effect  of  distance,  the  distance 
of  time  as  well  as  of  the  horizon,  how  it  softens 
and  beautifies.  Stella  looked  back,  and  felt  as 
if  the  past  had  been  full  of  happiness ;  she 
recalled  the  time  she  had  spent  at  Waterloo 
Cottage,  at  the  Hubbards',  nay  even  at  Evian, 
and  her  heart  quite  melted  within  her.  Every 
one  she  had  known  at  any  of  these  places  came 
circling  round  her,  and  the  recollection  of  words 
and  acts,  unfelt,  unvalued,  when  done  or  spoken, 
rose  up,  and  gave  her  a  yearning  like  that  of 
the  traveller  in  the  desert  for  one  sip  of  the 
muddy  water  he  had  scorned  on  his  first  day's 
travel.  Is  life  then  always  an  alternation  between 
regret  and  longing? 

Stella's   thoughtful   eye,   as    she  asked   herself 
this  sad  question,  wistfully  met  that  of  Rebecca. 

"  What  young  missus  wish  ?  "  asked  the  negro 
girl. 

Stella  smiled.     "  I  believe  I   want   something 
to  do,  Rebecca." 
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"  Yomig  missus  can  go  play  music." 

Stella  shook  her  head ;  then,  with  girlish  long- 
ing for  fraternization,  she  began  to  talk. 

"  Rebecca,  who  manages  the  house  ?  do  tell 
me ;  and  who  orders  the  dinner,  and  looks  after 
everything  ?  " 

"  Aunty  Manie,  young  missus,  she  be  'ouse- 
keeper  and  do  ebery  ting.  Massa,  he  order  beef 
and  turtle,  and  all  massa  want  from  dem  stores 
in  Kingston.  Big  missus  no  need  to  worry  at 
all  'bout  dat." 

A  pause ;  then  Stella  went  on,  "  Is  there  any 
church  near  ?  " 

"  B'lieve  dem  kind  a  one  up  near  Saunders' 
place." 

"  Don't  you  know  whether  papa  and  Mrs. 
Joddrell  go  to  church?" 

"  Hi !  young  missus,  what  negro  like  me  know? 
no  call  for  I  to  know  any  ting." 

"  But  you  surely  have  heard  of  God  and  Jesas 
Christ?" 
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"  Nuff  to  do  without  troubling  'bout  dem  tings. 
Dey  brings  no  good,  else  punishment." 

There  was  an  impassiveness  in  Rebecca  that 
repulsed  Stella's  every  advance. 

"  Where  are  the  children  all  day  ?  " 

"  In  swing  in  garden,  young  missus." 

"  I  will  go  to  them,"  said  Stella,  springing  off 
the  bed.     ^'  I  cannot  bear  this  any  longer." 

Rebecca  guided  her  to  a  spot  shaded  by  a 
wide-spreading  mango  tree,  near  a  bamboo  hedge 
which  screened  that  part  of  the  garden  from  one 
of  the  roads  to  the  house. 

Between  two  poles  was  slung  a  grass  ham- 
mock, in  which  Johnnie  was  lying.  The  little 
fellow"  clapped  his  hands  when  he  saw  Stella, 
crying  out,  "  Come,  Miss  Ella  ;  come,  swing  with 
me. 

Stella  got  in  beside  him,  and  the  nurses  swung 
the  brother  and  sister  gently,  singing  the  while 
with  their  soft,  pathetic  voices.  Johnnie  amused 
himself  with   pelting   his   companion   with   some 
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of  the  red -blossoms  of  the  pomegranate  he  had 
had  to  play  with.  The  black  women,  with  their 
extreme  sensitiveness  to  external  beauty,  extem- 
porized songs  (as  is  their  wont  on  all  occasions, 
pleasant  or  unpleasant)  about  the  beautiful  pair 
in  the  swing.  The  singing,  the  child's  laughter, 
and  the  young  girl's,  served  to  mask  the  approach 
of  a  visitor.  Perhaps  this  person  had  stood  for 
five  minutes  looking  over  the  hedge  at  the  group, 
before  he  was  himself  seen. 

"  Hi !  I  'spects  it  Massa  Louis,"  exclaimed  one 
of  the  nurses. 

Louis  was  come' at  last;  in  an  instant,  Stella 
was  out  of  the  hammock.  Louis  shook  hands 
with  her  in  silence,  and  for  a  minute  or  two 
neither  of  them  seemed  to  have  a  word  to  say. 

"  I  only  heard  of  your  being  at  Cedar  Valley 
last  evening,"  began  Louis. 

"  How  are  you  all  ?  "  asked  Stella. 

"  My  mother  is  never  strong,"  replied  Louis . 
"  And  for  years  she  has  not  paid  a  visit." 
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"  Oh !  indeed,  I  never  expected  Aunt  Gautier 
to  come  and  see  me,"  said  Stella,  very  earnestly. 
"  I  should  have  wished  to  have  gone  to  see 
her  at  once,  but  I  did  not  like  to  propose 
it." 

Neither  of  the  coulins  named  Madame  Olympia ; 
they  both  perfectly  remembered  what  had  been 
said  about  her  at  the  cottage.  Louis  considered 
Stella's  undefined  inquiry  a  sequel  to  that  con- 
versation ;  and  Stella  felt  awkward  and  vexed 
that  he  should  not  have  accepted  what  she  meant 
for  an  advance.  When  people  once  get  on  a 
wrong  tack  with  one  another,  it  is  astonishing 
how  far  a  misunderstanding  will  go.  How  every 
word  and  act  will  be  mistaken,  and  each  lament 
over  the  other's  misconception  ;  neither  supposing 
it  possible  that  he  may  be  judging  his  neighbour 
wrongfully. 

Louis  was  carrying  Johnnie — all  children  and 
animals  loved  Louis — and  the  cousins  were  walk- 
ing towards  the  house  just  as  if  they  had  been 
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meeting  every  day  of  the  two  years  and  upwards 
they  had  been  separated. 

"Yon  seem  quite  at  home,  ah'eady,"  observed 
Louis. 

"  Not  quite,"  was  soberly  answered ;  then  with 
sudden  frankness — "  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you, 
for  you  will  give  me  some  idea  of  how  to  employ 
my  time  usefully." 

"  Cannot  you  be  satisfied  with  being  orna- 
mental ?  " 

"  For  the  sake  of  the  coffee  bushes  ?  "  asked 
Stella,  with  an  archness  Louis  had  never  before 
remarked  in  her. 

Instead  of  proceeding  to  the  hall-door,  Louis 
and  Stella  turned  back  on  their  steps. 

"  Are  you  supplied  with  none  of  those  re- 
sources young  ladies  boast  of  as  fitting  them  for 
retirement  ?  " 

"I  was  a  great  trial  to  my  music  masters," 
replied  Stella.  "Besides,  I  cannot  be  making  a 
noise  in  a  wooden  house  where  quiet,  even  sleep, 
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is  SO  courted  during  the  day ;  and  as  for  read- 
ing, excepting  some  old-fasliioned  novels,  I  can 
only  find  '  Blair's  Sermons,'  '  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries,' and  *  Andrews'  Late  War.'" 

"  I  always  feared  you  would  be  lonely  here, 
but  you  will  be  indemnified  when  the  family 
move  down  to  Spanish  Town  for  the  gay  season. 
What  with  the  Governor's  balls  and  private 
parties,  you  will  not  have  a  minute  to  yourself." 

Stella  looked  at  him  with  smiling  eyes. 

"  But  I  never  do  dance." 

"  Nonsense !  a  crotchet  you  will  soon  get  rid 
of." 

''  Very  good  sense.  Every  one  has  their  pre- 
judice ;  that 's  mine.  Cousin  Louis ;  "  her  feeling 
of  strangeness  was  already  wearing  away. 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  called  him  by 
her  old  name  for  him ;  there  was  quite  a  change 
in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  and  a  half-smile  ap- 
peared at  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  as  he  re- 
plied— 
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"  Then  I  do  not  know  what's  to  be  done  for 
you." 

"  I  really  am  not  k  child  now,  Cousin  Louis," 
went  on  Stella,  drawing  up  her  slender  figure 
to  its  full  height,  "and  I  cannot  help  feeling 
and  thinking  that  I  might  do  some  good  here." 

"  In  what  way  ?  " 

"  That  is  just  what  I  want  you  to  tell  me. 
I  have  no  one  else  I  dare  to  ask.  When  papa 
sent  for  me  to  come  out  to  Jamaica,  he  wrote 
that  he  was  not  nearly  so  rich  as  he  used  to 
be,  and — and — he  cried  about  it  the  first  day 
I  saw  him,  and  declared  we  should  all  be 
beggars." 

"  Very  probable,  if  things  go  on  as  they  are 
likely  to  do." 

"  But  then  I  ought  not  to  be  idle  all 
day " 

"  Hallo  !  come  here,  you  two,"  cried  out  Aunt 
Portia.  "  How  long  do  you  mean  to  go  on 
chattering  and  keep  me  waiting  ?  " 
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At  the  hall-door  was  standing  Miss  Portia, 
a  stick  under  her  arm,  a  thick  bandana  tied 
over  her  ears,  a  man's  hat  over  that,  exactly 
the  costume  often  adopted  by  negro  men  and 
women. 

Miss  Lowe  was  a  person  who  had  lived  a  long 
life  of  dependence,  and  who  now  in  her  old 
age,  rejoicing  in  the  possession  of  freedom  and 
a  small  competence,  would  submit  to  but  few  of 
the  restraints  of  civilized  life.  She  went  where 
she  liked,  and  wherever  she  went  she  did  as  she 
liked ;  never  altering  a  single  habit  for  the  biggest 
grandee  in  Jamaica.  Sooth  to  say,  she  kept  her- 
self so  out  of  everybody's  way,  she  was  so  self- 
sufficing,  and  on  occasions  so  kind  and  useful, 
that  in  general  no  one  grudged  her  the  room 
for  her  sedan-chair.  Besides,  the  most  open- 
handed  hospitality  was  a  West  Indian  attribute. 

Miss  Portia's  exterior  was  harsh,  and,  at  first 
sight,  unpleasing ;  but  the  plainness  of  her  fea- 
tures was  redeemed  by  the  look  of  thought  and 
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resolution  on  her  countenance.  The  worst  that 
malevolence  could  accuse  her  of  was  a  fondness 
for  news  and  backgammon. 

**  Well,  Massa  Louis,"  says  Miss  Lowe,  ^'  what's 
your  opinion  of  Joddr ell's  girl  ?  "  Without  wait- 
ing for  a  reply,  she  goes  on,  "  You're  like  me, 
I  suppose,  full  of  wonder  to  find  an  eaglet  in  the 
nest  of  a  crow  ?  " 

Aunt  Portia  revelled  in  speaking  out  her  mind ; 
it  was  the  revenge  she  took  for  half  a  century 
of  enforced  silence.  If  all  her  history  had  been 
known,  no  wonder  Miss  Lowe  read  '^  Wilberforce 
on  Slavery ; "  no  wonder  Miss  Lowe  spoiled  her 
slaves.  The  heavy  fines  on  manumission  had 
alone  prevented  her,  in  the  very  hour  of  inherit- 
ing, from  bestowing  their  freedom  on  them ;  had 
she  done  so  she  must  have  starved,  but  by  her 
Will  she  had  given  them  her  cofifee  plantation  and 
their  freedom. 

*^  Good-bye,  girl,"  to  Stella ;  "  I  ain't  got  no 
advice  to  give  you  but  to  keep  as  you  are ;  it's 
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a  God's  mercy  when  a  Christian  strays  hither. 
Louis  Gautier,  as  I  pass,  I  '11  send  word  to 
Silver  Hill  that  I  left  you  here  safe  till  to- 
morrow." 

"  I  am  going  back  to-night." 

"  Hoots  !  you  don't  know  when  you  are  well 
off.  Stay  and  make  company  for  the  young 
lady." 

Miss  Lowe's  bearers  appearing,  she  got  into 
her  sedan,  and  away  she  was  carried ;  she  never 
troubled  herself  with  leave-taking. 

That  evening,  after  dinner,  Louis  was  strolling 
by  himself  round  the  house;  as  he  passed  an 
open  window,  he  heard  a  very  pleasant  voice, 
with  a  good  deal  of  tone  in  it,  say  the  following 
words : — 

"  Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star, 
How  I  wonder  what  you  are; 
Up  above  the  earth  so  high, 
Like  a  diamond  in  the  sky." 

Johnnie's    voice  joined   in,   repeating   the   last 
"word  of  every  line  with  a  sort  of  musical  cadence. 
VOL.  II.  a 
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Louis  looked  up  at  the  sky;  how  diamond-studded 
it  was ! 

"  That  is  heaven,  Johnnie,"  said  the  pleasant 
voice,  "  and  a  good  God  lives  there,  and  made 
the  pretty  stars,  and  takes  care  of  Johnnie." 

"  And  of  dadda  and  mamma  ?  "  was  asked  in 
baby  tones. 
«  Yes." 

"  And  the  poor  little  rabbits,  and  Baba's  picca- 
ninies  ?  "  (his  black  nurse's  children). 
^^Yes." 

"Johnnie  loves  the  good  God  up  among  the 
stars." 

Louis  walked  on  because  his  heart  was  too 
softened  to  listen  longer.  What  a  divine  picture 
of  a  mother  and  a  child  floats  before  him;  it 
is  the  first  time  he  has  ever  thought  of  Stella 
as  a  woman.  What  a  picture  of  purity !  Miss 
Portia's  eaglet  is  surely  a  dove.  Folly!  he  tell 
her  how  to  be  useful ! 

Louis   Gautier  felt   as   a  man   may  do,  who, 
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scorched  and  parched,  finds  himself  in  a  shady 
path  by  the  side  of  a  noble,  calmly  flowing 
river. 

When  he  would  have  re-entered  the  dining- 
hall,  the  sight  of  Mr.  Joddrell  sitting  on  one 
chair,  his  legs  on  another,  sipping  from  a  tumbler, 
the  fames  from  which  betrayed  it  to  be  rum, 
drove  Louis  back  into  the  air.  He  wandered 
away  by  the  side  of  the  hedge  of  roses,  caress- 
ing his  visions,  away  past  the  barbecues,  until 
he  found  himself  close  upon  the  negro  huts. 

Hark !  he  certainly  hears  a  murmur ;  is  it 
the  sound  of  the  river  ?  He  thinks  not.  He  steps 
softly  forward ;  a  light  in  Mammy  Venus's 
house,  a  voice  speaking  on  without  interrup- 
tion— a  prayer-meeting,  no  doubt.  The  planter 
threatened  in  his  interests  took  the  upper  hand 
of  the  man  of  sentiment.  All  assemblies  of 
negroes  between  sunset  and  sunrise  were  strictly 
forbidden  by  law ;  religious  assemblings  more 
bitterly  punished  by  the  masters  than  any  other, 
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because  the  missionaries,  who  preached  or  prayed 
at  them,  were  accused  of  exciting  their  flocks 
to  insurrection. 

Louis,  without  hesitation,  without  thinking  that 
he  was  one  against  a  multitude,  tried  to  push 
open  Venus's  door ;  it  resisted  for  a  little,  then 
yielded.  Not  a  light,  not  a  sound,  except  the 
old  woman's  hard  breathing.  Louis  was  not 
deceived ;  he  was  as  satisfied  as  if  he  had  been 
a  witness  to  it,  that  either  there  or  close  at 
hand  there  had  been  a  gathering  of  the  negroes. 
His  approach  must  have  been  signalled  by  one 
of  their  sentinels.  For  an  instant  he  felt  the 
vexation  of  being  outwitted,  then  he  took  his 
way  back  to  the  Great  House,  resolved  not  to 
give  the  conspirators  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his 
discomfiture.  Presently  he  stumbled  over  a 
bundle  or  lump  of  earth.  "  I  know  what  the 
rogues  are  after,"  thought  he.  "I  wager  this 
is  an  obi ;  they  know  their  master,  but  they  don't 
know   me."      He   kicked   the  obstacle,   whatever 
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it  was,  under  a  coffee  bush,  then  took  out  his 
knife  and  cut  off  a  branch  that  he  mioht  recoo;- 
nise  the  spot  again. 

*'  Poor  Stella !  "  he  said,  half-aloud,  "  drunken- 
ness, luxur}^,  indolence,  superstition  for  your 
mates — will  the  eao-let  soar  clear  above  it  all  ? 
the  dove  keep  her  feathers  unsmirched  ?  " 

When  INIr.  and  Mrs.  Joddrell  heard  from 
Louis  his  suspicions  that  there  had  been  a 
prayer-meeting  at  the  negro  huts — Louis  did  not 
mention  the  obi,  that  was  a  personal  affair — 
Stella's  blood  ran  chill  in  her  veins  at  the 
explosion  of  their  anger.  Her  father's  husky 
oaths  and  threats  did  not  impress  her  with  the 
same  horror  as  her  stepmother's  violence.  That 
pretty,  delicate,  young  wife,  Johnnie's  mother, 
raved  at  her  husband  for  his  stupidity,  at  the 
book-keeper  for  laziness ;  she  wanted  her  hus- 
band to  go  at  once  to  the  negro  houses  and  have 
them  searched. 

As   Mr.   Joddrell,    sleepy   with   his   potations. 
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demurred^  her  upbraidings  increased  in  severity  : 
"  That 's  always  the  way  here,  Mr.  Gautier ; 
everything  left  to  take  its  own  course." 

Mr.  Joddrell  said  to  Louis — "  You  hear  her  ?  " 
then  to  his  wife,  doggedly — "  You  haven't  a 
grain  of  sense  in  you.  What  would  you  have 
me  do  at  this  time  of  night  ?  " 

"  Do !  why^  nothing.  I  admire  your  pru- 
dence !  '* 

Mr.  Joddrell  swore  long  and  fiercely  at  her. 

After  thunder  and  lightning  came  a  heavy  fall 
of  rain. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

kebecca's  wakning. 

That  niglit  when  Stella  went  into  her  room, 
she  found  Rebecca  asleep  on  a  mat  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed.  "  No  wonder,"  thought  the  white 
girl,  looking  pitifully  down  on  the  black  one, 
with  the  same  wish  she  had  often  had  on  seeing 
a  lark  in  a  cage — the  wish  to  open  the  door  and 
say,  "  Fly  away." 

Stella  went  about  her  night  toilette  with  a 
soft  step  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  slave  girl.  She 
was  very  restless  and  sleepless.  She  had  had  a 
great  joy,  but  underlying  it  was  now  something 
like  disappointment.  She  wished  Louis  had  not 
mentioned  conjectures  founded  on  such  slight 
evidence.  Stella  was  right.  She  was  no  longer 
a  child.    She  was  reflecting,  confusedly  if  you  will. 
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but  still  with  a  true  perception,  on  the  terrible 
effects  of  slavery,  not  on  the  blacks  alone,  but 
on  the  whites.  Ah  I  indeed,  the  sacred  rights 
of  all  God's  creatures  cannot  be  invaded  with 
impunity.  For  the  first  time  the  consequences 
touched  her  home.  Insecurity,  suspicion,  fear, 
dogged  the  steps  of  the  planters.  She  only 
fell  asleep  after  the  first  cock-crow. 

It  certainly  was  not  five  o'clock  when  a  soft 
voice,  that  she  did  not  at  once  recognise,  spoke 
close  to  her  ear  :  "  Young  missus.  Miss  Ella." 

Sleep  would  not  be  banished.  Stella  heard 
indeed,  but  had  no  power  to  answer.  Again 
a  more  earnest  appeal.  "  Miss  Ella,  my  young 
missus." 

"  Oh,  that  weary  riding,  how  I  hate  it !"  moaned 
Stella. 

Mr.  Joddrell,  in  his  disgust  at  Stella's  poor 
horsemanship,  had  desired  that  she  should  rise 
at  five  each  morning,  and  ride  the  old  jennet 
up  and  down  the  cedar  avenue,  that  she  might 
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become  familiarised  to  the  saddle.  He  proposed 
to  be  her  master  himself,  but,  on  the  one  occa- 
sion that  she  had  been  late  and  come  across  him, 
his  lesson  had  been  so  severe  to  both  her  and 
White  Janet,  that  Stella  had  ever  after  made  a 
point  of  getting  her  ride  over  before  Mr.  Jod- 
drell's  time  for  appearing  abroad.  She  was  not 
surprised  therefore  at  the  pale  light  when  Rebecca 
awoke  her,  only  very  lazy. 

As  she  asked,  "  Is  it  really  time  to  get  up, 
Rebecca?"  the  slave  girl  put  her  finger  to  her 
lips,  then  almost  inaudibly  said  — ''  Young  mis- 
sus, please  no  ride  this  morning.  Massa  Louis 
get  up  ;    he  go  find  obi." 

Stella  knew  what  obeah  was.  "  Young  mis- 
sus, go  beg  him  hard,  else  bad  come,  he  no  say 
any  ting  more  'bout  last  night." 

Rebecca  did  not  waste  words,  but  hurried  her 
young's  lady's  dressing,  in  a  way  very  contrary 
to  her  usual  dragging  slowness.  It  was  this 
manner  which  gave   Stella  the  idea  that  it  was 
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important  to  prevent  Louis  from  bringing  forward 
any  further  proof  or  accusation  in  addition  to 
the  one  he  had  already  made.  It  never  struck 
Stella  that  it  was  strange  Rebecca  should  be 
so  well  informed  on  the  subject. 

Rebecca's  hand  trembled  as  she  gave  the  young 
lady  her  muslin  garden  hat.  "  Go,  go,  quick, 
young  missus ;  but  no  walk  on  obi ;  hearie,  young 
missus  ?  " 

Stella  reached  the  hall  door  just  in  time  to 
see  Louis  striding  past  the  barbecues  ;  without 
hesitation  she  ran  after  him,  calling  on  his  name ; 
he  stopped,  smiled ;  how  could  the  gravest  or 
most  incensed  planter  have  helped  it,  at  a  sight 
as  sweet  as  the  roses  beside  him  bathed  in  the 
sparkling  morning  dew. 

"  Early  afoot,  Stella." 

"  I  have  come  to  ask  you  a  favour,  cousin 
Louis." 

"  Now,  what  can  it  be  ?  "  he  asked,  with  a  pleased 
look  at  the  blooming  girl. 
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Stella  involuntarily  used  Rebecca's  very  words  : 
''  Don't  go  find  obeah." 

He  stopped.  "  Ah !  how  did  you  know  any- 
thing about  that  ? " 

"  Rebecca,  my  maid,  told  me,"  answered  Stella, 
simply.  Louis  made  no  observation,  and  the  two 
walked  on  together.  Stella  saw  by  the  stern 
mouth  that  her  favour  had  not  been  granted. 
Now  it  so  happens  that  never  does  opposition 
excite  more  than  when  a  young  man  makes 
a  young  lady  feel  the  small  extent  of  her  power. 
Stella  did  not  give  the  matter  up.  They  reached 
the  coffee  bush  from  which  Louis  had  cut  a 
branch ;  with  his  stick  he  hunted  out  the  ob- 
noxious mass  composed  of  human  hair,  of  feathers, 
and  of  bones. 

"  Cousin  Louis,  give  me  that,  and  I'll  give 
you  these  two  bonny,  bonny  roses."  Stella  held 
towards  him  two  half-blown  roses  glittering  with 
dew  which  she  had  just  picked. 

Cousin  Louis  saw  not  only  the  bonny  roses ;  he 
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saw  also  the  lovely  hand  that  held  them,  no 
longer  the  thin  child's  hand  but  a  hand  with 
dimples,  and  with  that  prettiest  of  lines  when 
it  is  pretty,  the  one  that  joins  the  wrist  and 
hand. 

"  You  cannot  refuse  my  first  present,  my  first 
request." 

Louis  was  only  a  man  after  all ;  he  took  the 
flowers,  though  not  very  graciously.  "  I  do  not 
like  bribes,"  he  said;  he  might  have  added,  he 
never  liked  yielding. 

Stella  stooped  down  to  take  up  the  obeah, 
to  throw  it  out  of  sight.  "Don't,"  exclaimed 
Louis,  violently ;  he  knocked  it  to  pieces  with 
his  stick,  saying,  "  See  what  evil  communication 
does.  I  felt  quite  superstitiously  afraid  of  your, 
touching  that  nonsensical  composition." 

Stella  looked  at  him  with  grateful  eyes.  Poor 
child!  that  look  might  have  told  any  one,  how 
unaccustomed  she  was  to  be  cared  for. 

The  sun  had  not  yet  risen  above  the  mountains 
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to  the  north-east  enclosing  Cedar  Valley;  there 
was  still  the  freshness  of  night  in  the  air.  Louis 
walked  on,  and  Stella  made  no  objection ;  little 
green  lizards  peeped  from  beneath  and  behind 
stones,  though  it  was  yet  too  early  for  them 
to  venture  out;  once  or  twice,  a  jet  black  lark 
with  yellow  shoulders,  called  by  the  negroes 
"  banana  bird,"  darted  from  its  hiding-place,  and 
the  fiery  red  bee-eater  glanced  like  a  flash  of 
light  among  the  dark  green  bushes ;  everything 
was  novel  to  Stella. 

"  It  is  very  different  here  from  England,"  she 
observed ;  "  it  is  more  beautiful.  I  think  I  could 
be  very  happy  here,  Cousin  Louis." 

"  And  only  yesterday  you  were  complaining." 
"  So  I  was,"  she  agreed  at  once,  "  but  to- 
day it  feels  charming  ;  how  glossy  the  leaves 
of  the  coffee  are,  how  well  they  set  off  the  red 
berries;  to-day  I  am  quite  determined  to  be 
happy." 

They  had  been  for  some  time  going  down  a 
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gentle  slope  which  ended  in  a  holm.  Several 
cows  were  grazing  there,  and  the  river  hereabouts 
had  shrunk  into  the  size  of  a  brook  in  the  middle 
of  the  wide  watercourse.  Louis  found  a  seat  for 
his  companion  and  himself  under  a  high  columnal 
piece  of  rock,  standing  alone  like  an  ancient  God 
Terminus. 

"  Do  you  see  that  pathway,  that  steep  narrow 
road  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  ? "  asked 
Louis.     *^  That  is  the  road  to  Silver  Hill." 

"  And  is  it  far  to  Silver  Hill  ?  " 

"  No ;  about  two  hours  ride  from  Cedar  Valley ; 
but  I  did  not  bring  you  here  merely  to  show  you 
that  road,  it  was  to  be  out  of  the  Avay  of  eaves- 
droppers while  I  gave  you  some  advice.  You 
asked  me  yesterday  to  do  so,  you  remember. 
Look  at  this  rock,  Stella,  it  fell  from  the  moun- 
tain above  ;  this  piece  of  pasture  is  a  land  slip ; 
our  social  position  in  Jamaica  is  as  uncertain 
as  our  soil,  and  it  behoves  everyone,  even  a  girl 
like  you,  to  be  guarded  in  your  actions  for  the 
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sake  of  the  general  weal.  You  were  distressed 
at  my  telling  your  father  of  my  suspicions  last 
evening;  I  read  your  feelings  in  your  face.  It 
was  not  for  the  sake  of  discovering  who  had 
been  gathered  together  that  I  spoke ;  it  was  to 
give  notice  to  all  concerned,  that  we,  the  masters, 
were  for  ever  on  our  guard.  Our  safety  depends 
on  our  allowing  of  no  associations." 

Stella  had  no  power  now  to  reproduce  her 
reflections  of  last  night ;  she  sat  listening  like 
a  pupil  to  a  respected  teacher. 

"  I  have  a  shrewd  guess,"  went  on  Mr.  Gautier, 
"  as  to  what  you  meant,  by  saying  you  wished  to 
employ  yourself  usefully.  Teaching  the  negroes, 
is  it  not? — reading  the  Bible  to  them — in  short, 
playing  the  Lady  Bountiful ;  that  is  all  very 
well  for  Aunt  Portia." 

"Does  she  do  so?"  interrupted  Stella. 

"  Yes,  in  her  way ;  she  is  old,  and  has  a  little 
bit  of  a  place,  and  scarcely  two  score  of  negroes. 
She  is  considered  mad ;  besides  she  is  a  stranger, 
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and  no  one  pays  any  attention  to  what  slie  does. 
A  very  different  matter  if  you  set  out  on  the 
same  course,  the  daughter  of  one  of  our  chief 
magistrates,  and  a  man  of  weight  in  the  island. 
You  will  fall  into  a  stormy  sea  of  troubles,  and 
the  least  of  your  difficulties  will  not  be  those 
you  find  at  home." 

"  But,  Cousin  Louis,  would  you  think  me 
wrong  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  no ;  it  is  womanly  to  feel  for  the 
oppressed  race,  for  I  allow  they  are  an  oppressed 
race.  If  I  were  to  be  the  only  sufferer  by 
emancipation,  believe  me,  Stella,  there  should 
be  no  slaves  this  day." 

"I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  cousin 
Louis ;  "  the  tone  of  her  voice  proved  how  glad  ; 
her  glance  told  him  he  was  quite  a  hero  in  her 
eyes. 

"  But  hear  me  to  the  end,"  he  said.  "  Don't 
give  me  credit  for  being  better  than  I  am.  Not 
that  I  think  emancipation  is  to  be  a  blessing  to 
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the  blacks,  but  because  by  our  own  ignorance 
and  passions  we  have  rendered  all  internal  ad- 
ministration of  the  colony  for  any  one's  benefit, 
impossible.  I  say  nothing  of  the  misunderstand- 
ing of  our  position  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
When  it  is  too  late,  it  will  be  discovered  that 
the  blacks  of  these  islands  are  too  degraded  a  set 
of  beings  to  benefit  by  freedom." 

"  That  is  only  because  they  have  been  so  long 
slaves,"  said  Stella. 

"  Partly,  but  only  partly.  However,  under- 
stand my  position,  Stella  :  my  lot  has  been  cast 
among  a  class,  the  majority  of  which  is  respect- 
able, and  whose  rights  are  trifled  with.  Having 
put  my  shoulder  to  the  wheel  with  them,  I  will 
not  withdraw  it  until  the  day  is  fairly  won,  or 
fairly  lost." 

Louis  paused.  What  a  contrast  the  pastoral 
scene  around  them  to  the  subject  of  their  con- 
versation ! 

"What  were   you  going  to  advise  me  about, 
VOL.  IT.  n 
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cousin  Louis  ?  "  said  Stella,  as  Mr.  Gautier,  with 
a  chafed  look,  kept  silence.  Party  spirit  had 
di'iven  all  but  its  own  suggestions  from  his 
memory. 

"Not  to  meddle  wdth  the  negroes,"  he  said, 
promptly.  "  Employ  yourself  as  you  would  do 
were  you  still  happily  in  England." 

"Would  you  have  wished  me  to  stay  in 
England,  cousin  Louis  ?  "  > 

Ah  I  Eve,  Eve  1  always  wanting  to  eat  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge ! 

"No  doubt,"  was  the  concise,  clear  answer. 
Men  and  women  are  as  different  as  possible. 

Stella  had  been  so  pleased  to  listen  to  Louis, 
to  be  considered  by  him  worthy  of  an  explanation 
of  his  sentiments  and  situation.  She  was  inclined 
to  be  so  docile  to  his  lessons,  contented  to  sub- 
mit to  his  guidance,  even  to  be  found  fault  with ; 
she  was  vulnerable  only  when  he  so  distinctly 
told  her  that  he  would  rather  she  had  been 
far   away.      And   yet   Louis   was   honestly   pre- 
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ferring  her  welfare  and  comfort  to  his  own 
satisfaction;  for  his  heart  was  warmed,  was 
awakened  to  the  pleasure  of  having  cousin 
Stella  near  him.  Women  in  general,  do  not 
appreciate  too  well  the  sort  of  disinterestedness 
which  seems  to  dispense  with  them. 

The  walk  back  was  in  silence ;  when  they  came 
in  sight  of  the  Great  House,  Louis  said — 

"Tell  Rebecca,  from  me,  to  take  care  what 
she  is  about.  Had  she  been  where  she  ought 
to  have  been  last  night,  how  did  she  know  of 
my  finding  the  obi  in  my  path  ? " 


H    2 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

SILVER  HILL. 

No  persons  in  the  world  fall  so  easily  under  tlie 
guidance  and  influence  of  their  inferiors  and 
servants  as  those  with  either  despotic  or  egotis- 
tical natures.  It  must  be  so;  for  one  extreme 
requires  the  balance  of  the  other;  tyranny  at 
all  events  must  mate  with  servility. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joddrell,  in  spite  of  occasional 
domestic  tempests,  enjoyed  a  wonderful  reciprocity 
of  sentiments  and  tastes.  They  held  themselves 
aloof  from  the  society  within  their  reach  as 
though  they  had  been  archangels  and  princi- 
palities. Mrs.  Joddrell  never  put  off  her  wrapper, 
Mr.  Joddrell  his  flannel  dressing-gown,  while 
they  were  at  Cedar  Valley,  unless  they  went 
out  for  a  ride.  Then  they  were  equipped  and 
escorted   like   a   king   and    queen:     horses   with 
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long  nets  and  silver-mounted  bits,  bridles,  and 
stirrups;  a  groom  in  red  and  blue  preceding, 
t^yo  more  in  blue  and  red  following  tliem.  No- 
thing less  than  the  king  and  queen  of  hearts, 
say  you.  Imagine  meeting  such  a  set-out  in  some 
lonely  wild  mountain  road  in  the  Tyrol. 

Such  a 'sight  was  more  out  of  place  in  the 
Jamaica  Highlands,  and  with  the  tottering  fortunes 
of  the  equestrians. 

The  Governor  and  his  lady  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief had  once  been  Mr.  Joddrell's 
guests  at  Marlborough  Castle,  and  since  then 
the  Custos  and  his  wife  had  become  more  than 
ever  addicted  to  solitude,  dressing-gowns,  and  the 
society  of  their  slaves,  while  up  at  their  moun- 
tain residence.  The  head  nurse  was  Mrs.  Jod- 
drell's resource,  and  one  of  the  black  drivers  of 
his  negroes  furnished  her  husband  with  a  highly 
spiced  dish  of  gossip.  All  the  vulgar  scandal 
of  their  estate,  and  of  the  abutting  estates,  reached 
the  lady  and  gentleman  through  such  channels. 
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When  Stella  arrived  at  Cedar  Valley,  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  Mrs.  Joddrell  would 
have  been  glad  of  a  companion  whom  she  could 
consider  her  equal.  Sone  one  has  said  that  "it 
requires  a  great  force  of  character  to  isolate 
yourself  from  the  social  atmosphere  in  which 
you  live ; "  this  force  had  not  been  granted 
to  Georgina  Hubbard.  Four  years  only  as  Mr. 
Joddrell's  wife,  and  as  the  mistress  of  slaves,  had 
changed  her  so,  that  she  had  lost  all  semblance 
of  her  former  moral  being.  She  could  not  now 
be  troubled  with  equality,  and  the  self-control 
it  imposes.  So  the  black  nurse  remained  the 
favourite:  and  with  the  cunning  of  her  calling, 
she  understood  that  she  might,  with  all  security, 
depreciate  Miss  Joddrell. 

"  Young  missus'  arm  no  like  my  missus'  arm." 
This  was  the  day  after  Stella's  arrival,  when 
Mrs.  Joddrell,  lying  on  the  bed  with  her  novel, 
had  asked  Nancy  her  opinion  of  the  young 
lady. 
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"Ah!  Nancy,  youth  is  a  great  thing.  I  was 
very  diflferent  from  what  I  am  now,  when  I 
married." 

"  Lordy,  Lordy,  what  missus  would  have? 
Why,  we  ebery  one  'bsarves,  young  miss  no  can 
'old  candle  to  big  missus — she  so  buful  white: 
dem  gals  wid  der  black  hair  don't  nebber  last; 
dey  looks  dry  as  wood,  bery  soon." 

This  being  uncontradicted,  nurse  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  tell,  how  "Miss  Stella  get  up  so  airly,  and 
run  after  Massa  Louis." 

"Is  Miss  Joddrell  gone  out  with  Mr.  Gautier?" 

"  True  for  you,  marm — she  bin  gone  more  dan 
dis  two  'our."  Nurse  adds,  "  My  part  me  tinks 
dere  someting  in  it.  Dat  Becka  a  bery  cunning 
gal — her  face  tan  like  tar-apple  leaf  (is  like  a 
star-apple  leaf)  :  it  hab  two  color." 

"  If  you  have  got  anything  to  say,  say  it,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Joddrell. 

"  Nurse  didn't  warn't  to  get  de  gal  in  trouble, 
but   it  war   her   dooty  to   tell   missus — wid   her 
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two  eye,  she  seed  Becka  a  getting  in  young 
missus'  window,  quite  black  night  yesterday." 

"  Go  and  call  her  to  me." 

"  Where  were  you  last  night  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Jod- 
drell  when  Stella's  maid  was  brought  before  her. 

"  Me,  me  good  missus ;  me  no  whares." 

"  No  use  lying,  Rebecca  :  tell  me  at  once  where 
you  were  coming  from,  when  you  got  in  through 
Miss  Joddr ell's  window." 

"  Me  no  whares,  missus." 

"Yery  well,"  said  Mrs.  Joddrell;  "take  her, 
nurse,  to  Mr.  Boggis "  (the  book-keeper),  "  and 
desire  him  from  me  to  put  her  in  the  stocks,  till 
she  chooses  to  tell  the  truth." 

"  No  need  send  any  one  wid  me.  I  take  de 
message  bery  well  myself,"  said  Rebecca  with 
unmoved  tranquillity.  She  walked  away  w^ith  a 
scornful  air,  and  had  herself  put  in  the  stocks. 

"  I'll  teach  her  to  cut  her  eye  at  me.  I'll  see 
if  I  can't  take  that  spirit  out  of  her  before  I  have 
done,"  said  Mrs.  Joddrell. 
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Stella  rather  wondered  not  to  find  Rebecca 
when  she  returned ;  but  she  made  no  inquiries, 
fearful  of  getting  the  girl  into  disgrace.  Mrs. 
Joddrell  said  nothing  on  the  subject  either. 

Breakfast  passed  over  pleasantly ;  the  hoy  a 
fanned  away  the  flies,  and  there  was  nothing 
missing  to  provoke  an  outburst  of  wrath  from 
Mr.  Joddrell.  Of  course,  while  the  negro-servants 
were  present,  all  allusion  to  Louis'  suspicions  of 
a  prayer-meeting  was  avoided. 

"  I'll  ride  with  you,  Gautier,"  said  Mr.  Joddrell, 
"  I  have  something  on  which  I  wish  to  consult  you." 

"  What  do  you  say  to  a  ride,  Georgina,"  turning 
to  his  wife,  "  you  and  Stella?" 

"  Oh !  I  can't  go ;  but  if  Stella  does  not  mind 
being  burned  a  little  browner,  my  not  going- 
need  not  stop  her." 

"Be  quick  then,  girl,"  said  the  papa;  "  if  you 
are  not  ready  when  the  horses  are,  we  shall 
not  wait  for  you." 

"  Please,  papa,  to  let  me  ride  old  Janet !  " 
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"But  Janet  must  be  tired  already,"  said  the 
Gustos. 

"I  did  not  ride  tMs  morning,  papa.  I  had 
a  walk  with  my  cousin." 

Mrs.  Joddrell  looked,  or  intended  to  look,  a 
reproof  to  Stella ;  but  her  stepdaughter  was  too 
much  occupied  with  the  idea  of  going  to  Silver 
Hill,  to  have  perceptions  for  any  other  subject. 

"Go  along  with  you  for  a  coward  as  you 
are,"  was  Mr.  Joddrell's  way  of  consenting  to 
Stella's  request. 

Still  no  Rebecca  —  Stella  was  in  such  haste, 
that  she  did  not  give  much  thought  to  the  matter, 
for  she  had  not  yet  lost  the  habit  of  waiting  on 
herself.  On  her  return  to  the  hall,  Mr.  Joddrell 
remarked,  "  Well  got  up,  ain't  she,  Gautier  ?  " 

"  If  I  may  venture  to  advise,"  said  Louis, 
"  it  would  be  that  instead  of  that  smart  little 
hat,  you  should  wear  the  large  one  you  had  on 
this  morning.  It  will  not  look  so  w^ell,  but  it 
will  be  more  comfortable." 
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"  I  do  not  care  for  looks,"  said  Stella,  running 
back  to  her  room  to  make  the  chanoe. 

o 

"  I  wonder  how  long  she'll  be  so  good-natured," 
whispered  Mr.  Joddrell.  "  What  angels  women 
are  before  they  are  married !  " 

There  can  be  very  little  riding  abreast  on  the 
mountain  roads  of  Jamaica:  riders  are  obliged 
to  go  in  file.  Louis  went  first,  Stella  next,  Mr. 
Joddrell  last ;  this  day  Mr.  Joddrell  dispensed 
with  the  men  in  livery — he  was  incog.  Stella, 
more  accustomed  to  her  steed,  ventured  now 
and  then  to  give  a  glance  at  the  scenery.  The 
only  sounds  that  broke  the  stillness  were  the 
strokes  of  distant  hoes  on  the  dry,  loose  ground. 
The  sky  was  one  blaze  of  light,  not  a  leaf 
trembled,  the  palm  trees  were  motionless.  Once 
across  the  river,  now  at  its  shallowest,  the  road 
wound  round  a  mountain,  passing  under  great, 
toppling,  red  and  gray  rocks,  all  draperied  with 
creeping  and  climbing  plants.  No  one  on  the 
path   could   be   seen   from   above;    while   below 
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SO  sheer  was  the  precipice  that  the  eye  plunged 
to  the  bottom.  Yery  often  Stella  felt  as  if 
hanging  over  the  abyss. 

"  Keep  your  eyes  between  your  horse's  ears, 
Stella,"  cried  Louis,  turning  round  on  his  saddle 
to  look  at  her.  She  had  almost  screamed  to 
see  his  careless  movement.  "  After  you  have 
been  two  or  three  times  to  see  us,  you  will 
not  think  anything  of  a  gallop  here." 

The  road  suddenly  made  a  sharp  elbow,  and 
once  more  Louis  turned  his  head,  and  raising 
his  switch,  pointed  before  him.  A  circular  hill 
rose  before  them,  a  wave  of  verdure,  rising  out 
of  a  broad  deep  ravine.  On  the  plateau  at  the 
summit  was  the   Gautiers'  dwelling. 

It  was  small,  not  half  the  size  of  the  one 
at  Cedar  Valley ;  of  wood,  painted  white,  like 
all  the  mountain  houses  in  Jamaica.  A  luxu- 
riant jessamine  overrun  the  porch,  and  strayed 
on  either  side ;  oleanders,  myrtles,  orange  trees, 
in   large   tubs,  were   ranged   on   a   terrace.     Al- 
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together  there  was  an  air  of  French  rather  than 
West  Indian  taste  about  the  house,  so  that  it 
reminded  Stella  of  Evian. 

At  the  bottom  of  tlie  hill,  Louis  blew  the 
whistle  at  his  button-hole,  dismounted,  setting 
his  horse  at  liberty  with  the  single  word  "  stables," 
and  away  trotted  Kaled. 

A  female  figure  appeared  on  the  steps  lead- 
ing up  to  the  porch. 

"  Welcome  to  Silver  Hill,  cousin  Stella,"  said 
Louis,  taking  hold  of  the  young  lady's  rein, 
and  guiding  Janet  up  the   steep  zig-zag. 

Any  one  can  imagine  the  little  flurry  of  Stella's 
spirits,  the  half-pleasure,  half-uneasiness,  con- 
scious as  a  delicate-minded  girl  would  be  of 
having  given  cause  of  offence  to  that  lady  she 
guessed  was  now  waiting  on  the  threshold  of 
Louis'  home  to  receive  her. 

"  Is  this  Stella  ? "  said  a  sweet  voice,  interro- 
gatively. 

"  Yes,  this  is  your  niece,"  answered  Louis. 
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Madame  Oljmpia  had  embraced  Stella,  and 
led  her  through  the  piazza  into  a  sitting-room, 
and  Stella  had  not  yet  seen  her  mother's  sister. 
She  was  actually  afraid  to  look. 

"  Maman,"  said  Louis — he  had  always  called 
his  mother  thus — "  Maraan,  here  is  Stella  come 
to  see  you.     Stella,  this  is  the  Maman." 

Mrs.  Gautier,  a  short  lady  in  black  with  a 
widow's  cap,  came  forward,  and  held  out  her 
hand  to  Stella;  but  Stella,  moved  by  some  in- 
stinct, put  her  arm-S  round  the  old  lady's  neck. 
The  girl's  eyes  eagerly  sought  the  face  of  cousin 
Louis'  mother,  and  there  she  found,  not  only  a 
likeness  to  the  son,  but  an  unexpected  resem- 
blance to  old  Mrs.  Joddrell. 

Poor  grandmamma  !  her  sad,  stern  face  seemed 
to  reappear  before  Stella.  Poor  grandmamma, 
with  all  her  sternness,  was  the  only  parent  Stella 
had  ever  known.  She  had  come  to  feel  this, 
and  many  a  recollection  of  her  girlhood's  way- 
ward temper  struck  like  a  stone  against  her  heart. 
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With  timid  hesitation,  the  Maman  kissed  her 
sister's  grandchild.  There  was  nothing  beyond 
a  gentle  courtesy  in  Mrs.  Gautier's  manner,  and 
yet  Stella  clung  to  her  already. 

Stella  heard  her  father's  husky  voice  saying, 
"  Well,  Mrs.  Olympia,  how  goes  it  with  you  ? 
Madame  Gautier,  your  humble  servant,"  and 
then  she  forced  her  eyes  to  seek  Olympia. 

Madame  Olympia  was  at  this  period  some  six 
or  seven  and  thirty  years  of  age.  She  had 
lost  the  freshness  and  the  round  contours  of 
youth;  her  large  black  eyes  were  rather  sunk, 
and  round  them  a  shade  of  bistre ;  but  her  pale 
countenance  possessed  a  charm  of  its  own — the 
touching  charm  given  by  sorrow.  Her  figure  was 
slight,  elegant,  and  pliant — a  sculptor  would  not 
have  cared  to  alter  a  single  line ;  much  shorter 
than  Stella,  she  looked,  according  to  the  conse- 
crated phrase,  as  if  a  breath  of  air  would  blow  her 
away — so  fragile  that  one  might  be  afraid  a  rough 
touch  would  break  her  in  two.     Her  dress  was 
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in  harmony  with  this  appearance ;  a  cloud  of 
muslin  floated  about  her.  The  first  impression  she 
made  on  Stella  was  that  of  being  rather  old ;  girls 
and  boys  measure  age  by  quite  a  different  measure 
from  that  used  by  their  fathers  and  mothers. 
"  And  not  handsome  now,"  thought  Miss  Stella 
to  herself,  "  whatever  she  may  have  been." 

These  points  settled,  Stella  felt  very  much 
more  inclined  to  be  cordial  to  Louis's  friend. 
Her  fears  and  anxieties,  as  her  sudden  relief  and 
returning  cheerfulness,  were  involuntary  and  un- 
conscious emotions.  She  would  have  started 
back  with  affright  had  any  one  whispered  to  her 
that  she  had  been  jealous  of  Madame  Olympia — 
that  is,  if  you  please,  jealous  of  the  idea  of  a 
Madame  Olympia.  Stella  was  fluttered,  then 
tranquillized,  without  reflecting  on   the  why. 

Mrs.  Gautier,  with  scrupulous  politeness,  in- 
quired after  Mrs.  Joddrell  and  the  two  little 
boys ;  and  then,  with  an  old-fashioned  curtsey, 
and  a  wave  of  her  hand  to  her  guests,  re-seated 
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herself  in  her  high-backed  chair  before  a  writing 
table  of  Buhl,  evidently  of  French  manufacture. 
The  small  woman  in  black,  with  her  large  widow's 
cap,  was,  indeed,  a  right  royal  lady,  one  that 
imposed  a  respectful  demeanour  on  all  who  ap- 
proached her ;  a  dignity  not  dependhig  on  red 
and  blue  liveries,  like  that  of  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Cedar  Valley.  And  Mr.  Joddrell  showed  that 
he  felt  he  was  in  the  presence  of  his  superior. 
The  quiet  little  old  lady  had  the  power  to  make 
him  walk,  and  talk,  and  sit,  as  he  did  when  he 
went  to  Government  House.  It  was  this  timid 
little  lady  who  had  bidden  Mr.  Joddrell  marry 
Pepita,  Stella's  mother,  or  cease  his  visits  to 
Silver  Hill.  His  Aunt  Gautier  had  read  a  black 
page  in  the  book  of  George  Joddrell's  life.  Yes, 
Mrs.  Gautier,  timid  in  asserting  herself,  was  bold 
in  asserting  the  commandments  of  God.  There, 
where  none  prayed,  she  prayed  night  and  day 
— there,  where  man  elevated  no  temple  to  the 
Creator,  she    elevated    one    in   her   heart ;   long- 
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suffering  as  tlie  most  abject  slave ;  humble  as 
one  who  acknowledges  her  short-comings ;  in  spite 
of  the  heaviest  trials,  confident  in  God's  mercy ; 
hating  sin,  but  merciful  to  the  sinner. 

Mr.  Joddrell  never  felt  at  his  ease  in  Mrs. 
Gautier's  presence ;  therefore,  as  soon  as  she  had 
resumed  her  seat,  he  asked  Louis  to  accompany 
him  into  the  Piazza,  which  sheltered  the  house 
on  all  sides.  In  the  meantime  Stella's  eyes  had 
wandered  round  tlie  room  she  was  in.  It  was 
an  octagon,  and  in  one  of  the  compartments  was 
a  fire-place,  the  sides  of  blue  Dutch  tiles,  each 
tile  having  on  it  a  scene  from  the  old  Testament. 
The  chimney-piece  was  of  pure,'^  white  marble, 
on  it  a  small  French  clock.  Love  ruling  a  lion ; 
behind  the  time-piece  there  was  an  ancient  Vene- 
tian mirror  with  a  cut-glass  frame.  "With  the 
exception  of  the  clock,  the  mirror,  and  the  writing- 
table,  the  furniture  was  of  the  simplest;  sofa 
and  chairs  covered  with  white  dimity,  bound  with 
red  galoon,  and  window  curtains  to  match ;    the 
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walls  and  doors  were  of  mahogany,  and  the  floors 
also,  dark  with  age,  glossy  with  rubbing.  A 
square  piano,  half  a  century  old,  was  placed  across 
a  window  ;  it  was  apparently  unfit  for  service, 
for  on  it  there  was  a  large  vase  filled  with  flowers 
and  some  books ;  some  good  old  prints  of  Rome — 
one  of  St.  Peter's,  dedicated  to  the  Cardinal 
(Duca  di  Yorck),  another  of  the  Vatican,  dedi- 
cated to  Cardinal  Antonelli  of  the  Titolo  di  S. 
Sabina — were  opposite  to  the  Maman's  seat. 

Altogether  it  looked  to  Stella  a  friendly  room, 
one  full  of  relics  of  persons  and  times  gone  by ; 
a  room  that  had  heart  in  it.  Olympia,  as  soon 
as  the  gentlemen  had  withdrawn,  proposed  to 
Stella  to  take  off"  her  hat  and  tie  up  her  habit. 
The  young  girl  smoothed  her  ruffled  hair  before 
the  Venetian  mirror,  wherein  she  saw  not  only 
herself,  but  Madame  Olympia. 

"  Cousin  Louis  thinks  I  am  a  little  like  you," 
said  Stella,  nodding  to  the  other  reflection.  "  I 
should  like  to  call  you  Olympia,  may  I?" 
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Never  had  Stella's  voice  sounded  as  it  did 
in  this  instant ;  it  met  Louis  Gautier's  ears,  and 
he  scarcely  knew  it  to  be  hers.  Its  strong,  clear 
quality  was  softened,  not  into  a  song  or  bird- 
like murmur  ;  no,  but  into  that  single,  inimitable, 
unconscious  sound  that  a  soul  inundated  by  happi- 
ness gives. 

^'  Do  so,  if  it  pleases  you,"  returned  Olympia, 
in  a  grave,  low  tone,  and  with  just  sufficient  of 
a  foreign  accent  to  be  interesting. 

"I  must  call  you  Olympia,  indeed,"  went  on 
Stella,  with  a  new  found  grace,  "because  I  already 
call  my  Aunt  Celia,  ^  pretty  Auntie,'  and  I  must 
distinguish  you  from  one  another." 

As  Stella  turned  smilingly  to  Olympia,  she 
saw  Mrs.  Gautier  looking  at  her ;  but  instantly, 
and  as  if  caught  in  a  fault,  the  old  lady  withdrew 
her  glance.  Stella  went  and  sat  down  on  a  low 
chair  by  Louis's  Maman :  never  had  Stella  been 
so  ready  to  take  the  initiative  before.  The  low 
chair  on  which  Stella  sat,  had  been  that  of  Mrs. 
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Gautier's  only  daughter,  lost  when  just  bursting 
into  bloom — no  one  had  ever  used  that  seat  since, 
and  for  a  second  the  bereaved  mother  felt  as  if 
a  sacrilege  had  been  committed,  but  meeting 
the  innocent,  loving  eyes  raised  to  her,  she  laid 
her  hand  on  the  head  of  her  grand-niece  in  silent 
blessing  and  adoption.  Mother  and  son  were 
very  much  alike,  even  to  their  hands,  and  old 
as  they  were,  the  Maman's  were  still  pretty ;  and, 
indeed,  she  was  a  little  vain  of  them. 

Little  by  little  the  talk  warmed,  questions 
and  answers  followed,  and,  thanks  to  the  open 
doors  and  windows  of  mountain  dwellings,  Louis 
could  hear,  through  the  droning  of  Mr.  Joddrell's 
husky  confidence,  Stella's  young  voice  harmo- 
nising musically  with  the  deeper  tones  of  his 
mother  and  Olympia.  He  heard  her  young, 
wild  laugh,  echoed  by  the  more  tutored  one  of 
Olympia,  and  he  had  nearly  joined  in  the 
merriment  from  pure  sympathy  while  Mr.  Jod- 
di'ell   was   explaining   to   him   the   items   of    his 
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last  will  and  testament,  for  that  was  the  subject 
he  wished  to  consult  Louis  on,  and  not  about 
the  suspected  prayer-meeting. 

Mr.  Gautier  had  already  been  a  witness  to 
half  a  dozen  of  his  cousin  George  Joddrell's 
wills,  so  he  knew  what  was  coming  when  he 
heard  him  say,  "Gautier,  it  doesn't  do  to  be 
unprepared  —  God  knows  what  may  happen — 
these  are  not  times  to  trifle  with,"  etc.  Mr. 
Joddrell,  in  fact,  had  concluded  a  very  good 
bargain  with  the  planter  on  the  other  side  of 
Cedar  Valley,  who,  by  excess  of  fear,  according 
to  his  friends,  foresight  according  to  himself, 
had  determined  to  sell  lands  and  negroes  while 
yet  it  could  be  done  with  some  success. 

"  Now,"  continues  Mr.  Joddrell,  "  this  takes 
all  the  money  I  had  in  the  English  funds,  and 
which  by  the  will  I  made  when  I  last  married, 
I  had  given  to  Stella.  So  now  I  mean 
to  entail  the  properties  of  Cedar  Valley  and 
Belfield   on   Johnnie,  settle   Marlborouojh  Castle 
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on  my  wife,  and  charge  the  whole  with  legacies 
to  Stelhx  and  the  younger  children." 

Louis  shook  his  head. 

"  I  would  rather  have  had  the  half  of  the 
sum  in  the  English  funds,  than  a  couple  of  Bel- 
fields." 

"  Why,  Belfield  gave  last  year  a  clear  thousand 
pounds,"  said  Mr.  Joddrell. 

"  It  may  not  give  a  hundred  next  year," 
observed  Louis.  "Besides,  if  affairs  go  on  as 
badly  as  we  may  expect,  Stella  will  be  left 
totally  unprovided  for." 

"  She  '11  marry,  no  fear ;  she 's  too  pretty  to 
be  an  old  maid,  and  I  '11  put  her  in  the  entail — 
I  '11  put  her  in  the  entail :  that  gives  her  the 
benefit  of  having  expectations." 

When  the  two  gentlemen  were  summoned  to 
their  second  breakfast  or  lunch,  they  found  Stella 
between  the  Maman  and  Olympia,  her  face  bright 
with  animation.  Louis  gave  her  so  cordial  a 
look,  that  her  heart  sprung  to  meet  it,  and  then 
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and  there  his  image  stamped  itself  on  that  un- 
sullied surface  ;  stamped  itself  in  indelible  charac- 
ters. Love,  like  Time,  you  are  already  aware, 
dear  reader,  has  no  age.  No  more  change  for 
Stella :  in  good  repute  and  in  evil  repute,  in  sun- 
shine or  in  storm,  loved  or  unloved,  Louis  was 
monarch  of  her  heart,  and  it  would  never  know 
a  divided  sway. 

Good  taste  presided  over  all  the  domestic 
economy  and  arrangements  at  Silver  Hill;  but 
there  was  an  entire  absence  of  any  display  or 
luxury.  Probably,  the  homeliest  meal  Stella 
had  partaken  of  since  her  arrival,  was  that  she 
shared  at  Silver  Hill ;  she  thought  it  the  best. 

However,  the  happiest  as  well  as  the  most 
miserable  day  must  come  to  an  end.  As  soon 
as  the  sun  was  low  in  the  west,  the  horses  were 
brought  to  the  door. 

"  Come  often,  come  whenever  you  like,"  said 
the  Maman,  as  Stella  stooped  for  her  embrace. 
Louis  led  old  Janet  down  the  side  of  the  hill ; 
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Stella  looked  back  and  kissed  lier  hand  re- 
peatedly to  Olympia,  and  she  said,  showing  her 
ino-enuous  face  to  Mr.  Gautier,  "Cousin  Louis, 
I  hope  we  are  qidie  friends  now."  In  her  voice 
was  an  emanation  of  her  affectionate  heart. 
Involuntarily  he  laid  his  hand  on  hers  that  was 
resting  on  the  pommel.  A  moment,  just  to  let  her 
heart  settle  down  from  the  wave  of  joy  that  had 
heaved  it  up,  and  then,  as  if  she  feared  to  be 
silent,  she  said,  "  How  I  used  to  imagine  that 
Jamaica  must  be  an  ugly  place,  and  now  I  am 
sure  I  never  saw  lovelier  scenery  even  in  Swit- 
zerland." 

A  great,  big  negro  man,  with  deformed  legs  and 
feet,  and  the  air  of  an  idiot,  crossed  their  path. 

"  That  sight  is  not  very  pastoral,  is  it  ?  "  asked 
Louis,  smiling  at  her  enthusiasm. 

"It  turns  all  to  ugliness,"  she  replied,  with 
a  very  Uttle  sigh.  "  I  wish  I  were  King  of 
England  :  I  would  free  all  the  blacks,  and  give 
all  the  planters  plenty  of  money." 
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"  And  you  tliink  that  would  arrange  the  matter, 
little  cousin  ?  " 

"Why  should  it  not?" 

"  Because  no  gift  which  those  who  receive 
are  unfit  to  use  well,  can  be  a  benefit.  We 
shall  never  agree  about  the  blacks,  Stella." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  we  shall,"  she  exclaimed,  eagerly. 

They  were  now  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and 
Louis  was  to  leave  them  there. 

"  Are  you  all  right  ?  "  he  asked,  letting  go  her 
bridle. 

"  Yes,  thank  you  very  much,  cousin  Louis." 

He  stooped  to  examine  the  girths  of  the 
saddle,  tried  her  stirrup  leather ;  there  really 
was  nothing  more  to  do  than  say  good-bye. 

"  Come  over  soon,  Gautier,"  cried  the  Gustos. 
He  was  subject  to  taking  cold  and  hot  fits  with  his 
friends  and  relations. 

"  This  is  our  busy  time,"  said  Louis  to  Stella, 
once  more  dividing  her  reins  and  placing  them 
properly  in  her  fingers,   "  but  I  will   ride   over 
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some  day  and  investigate  how  you  are  employing 
youi'self.  Take  care !  "  He  raised  his  hat,  and 
the  father  and  daughter  rode  on.  At  first 
Stella  talked  gayly  to  Mr.  Joddrell;  something 
of  past  pleasure  still  gilded  her  speech  ;  but  gradu- 
ally she  fell  into  silence,  as  most  do  when  a  happy 
day  is  coming  to  its  close. 
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CHAPTER    XXY. 

THE     KUNAWAY. 

Stella  found  a  strange  black  woman  in  her 
room,  when  she  went  to  prepare  for  dmner. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Lucy  Joddrell,  young  missus,"  (the  blacks 
often  take  the  surname  of  their  masters.) 

"  Where  is  Rebecca  ?  " 

"  In  de  tocks,  youtig  missus." 

"  In  the  stocks  ?     Why,  what  has  she  done  ?  " 

"  Me  no  sabey,  young  missus." 

"  Make  haste,  and  help  me  on  with  my  frock — 
there,  never  mind  the  sash,"  and  Stella  was 
running  out  of  the  room,  when  Lucy  said — 

"  Please,  young  missus,  no  go ;  company  come, 
big  missus  in  flurry  like." 
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"  What  company  ?  " 

"  ]\Iassa  from  Belfiel,  young  missus." 

"  I  am  sure  you  know  what  Rebecca  has  done  ; 
tell  me,  like  a  good  girl.  I  promise  you,  no  one 
shall  ever  know  you  told  me." 

"  Hi,  me  good  missus,  me  hearie  one  ting, 
me  hearie  noder  ting,  meself  no  sabey.  Dey 
say  Becka,  she  ins'lent  to  big  missus ;  oder 
say  she  foun'  out  a  going  to  night  preach- 
ing." 

"  Has  she  been  all  day  in  the  stocks  ?  " 

"  True  for  you,  young  missus." 

Out  ran  Stella,  and  knocked  at  Mrs.  Joddrell's 
door. 

'^  See  who  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Joddrell  to  her  black 
nurse. 

"  Hi,  I  declare,  it  be  Miss  Ella  self  all  dressed 
so  dwectly,"  exclaimed  the  satellite. 

"  May  I  come  in  if  you  please,  Mrs.  Joddrell  ?  " 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  the  stepmother. 
Stella  was  flushed,  and  too  much  in  earnest  to 
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be  diplomatic.  "I  have  come  to  inquire  about 
Rebecca." 

"  What  about  her  ?  She  is  in  the  stocks  for 
impertinence  to  me." 

"  But  may  she  not  come  out  now  and  ask 
your  pardon?  She  has  been  punished  a  whole 
day." 

"  It  won't  hurt  her.  There  is  one  fault  I  never 
overlook,  and  that  is  insolence.  We  are  come  to 
a  pretty  pass  indeed,  if  one's  own  slave  can  be 
impertinent  to  one  with  impunity." 

"  If  you  will  not  give  her  the  opportunity,  how 
can  she  beg  for  forgiveness  ?  " 

"  Tliis  is  a  very  strange  way  of  addressing 
your  father's  wife.  Miss  Joddrell.  You  forget 
yourself." 

"Indeed,  I  do  not  mean  to  be  rude.  I  am  a 
very  bad  hand  at  explaining." 

Mrs.  Joddrell  was  having  the  last  finishing 
touches  put  to  her  dress.  She  saw  her  own 
angry  face  in  the  glass. 
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"  I  don't  want  to  be  put  out  of  sorts  just  as 
I  have  strangers  to  entertain ;  my  nerves  won't 
stand  violence  of  manner  :  pray,  let  me  finish  dress- 
ing in  peace." 

Stella  did  not  go  away. 

"  It's  of  no  use  waiting  here,  Miss  Joddrell. 
I  have  nothing  more  to  say  on  this  subject. 
To-morrow  mornino;  I  will  mention  the  case 
to  Mr.  Joddrell — and  he  shall  decide  between 
us." 

There  was  indeed  no  use  in  further  waiting. 
Mrs.  Joddrell  was,  or  seemed,  solely  intent  on 
adjusting  a  circle  of  a  spider-like  web,  called  by 
courtesy  a  cap;  the  lappets  that  fell  beside  her 
cheeks  softened  the  thin  contour  of  the  jaws ;  the 
lady  was  satisfied  with  the  efiect,  and  the  angry 
spark  went  out  of  her  eyes. 

But  Stella's  feelings  did  not  smoothe  down 
while  she  pinned  on  her  sash.  She  never  even 
glanced  at  her  own  reflection  in  the  mirror. 
Just  as  much  as  she  had  felt  an  ethereal  lightness 
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of  heart  all  the  morning  at  Silver  Hill,  so  from 
the  first  moment  of  her  arriving  at  her  father's 
house,  she  had  experienced  a  sensation  of  un- 
fitness with  everybody  and  everything  there. 
A.  week  had  not  elapsed,  and  this  feeling  had 
developed  into  actual  discord. 

"  I  wish  I  had  been  more  gentle,"  she  mused. 
"  I  have  done  more  harm  than  good." 

With  the  same  impulsiveness  with  which  she 
had  run  to  defend  Rebecca,  she  was  now  hasten- 
ing to  ask  of  her  stepmother  forgiveness  for  her 
impetuosity.  When  she  entered  the  drawing- 
room,  Mrs.  Joddrell  was  talking  to  Mr.  Belfield's 
wife,  a  stout,  fresh-coloured  woman.  The  ladies 
interrupted  their  conversation  to  look  at  Stella. 

"  The  Custos's  daughter,  I  suppose,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Belfield,  eyeing  Stella  with  coarse,  cool 
curiosity.  "  Well,  my  dear,  you're  glad  you've 
left  school  no  doubt.  What  is  her  age  ?  "  turn- 
ing again  to  Mrs.  Joddrell. 

"Nineteen,"  was  the  reply. 
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Mrs.  Belfield  continued,  "  Oh,  then  you'll  be 
thinking  of  something  more  lively  than  coffee 
bushes."  Here  there  was  a  significant  nod  to 
Mrs.  Joddrell. 

Mrs.  Joddrell  never  allowed  her  eye  to  meet 
Stella's,  but  resumed  the  topic  of  her  former  con- 
versation with  her  guest:  Stella  was  decidedly 
sent  to  Coventry.  Presently,  Mrs.  Joddrell 
di'opped  her  handkerchief;  Stella  started  for- 
ward and  picked  it  up.  "  Thank  you,"  said  the 
stepmother,  but  never  looking  at  the  young 
lady.  Mrs.  Belfield  asked  to  see  Johnnie  and 
the  baby ;  once  more  Stella  rose  to  go  and  fetch 
them. 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself.  Miss  Joddrell.  Nurse 
will  bring  them,"  and  the  lady  rang  her  silver 
hand-bell.  The  words  were  nothing,  but  they 
were  spoken  with  that  dreadful,  icy  politeness 
which  freezes  the  marrow  in  one's  bones. 

Johnnie,  as  usual,  was  for  sitting  on  his  sister's 
knee ;  even  the  innocent  child  must  be  sacrificed 
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to  selfish  ill-temper.  He  was  kept  close  to  the 
stranger's  side  by  a  magnetizing  glance  of  his 
mother's,  his  little  mouth  quivering  in  a  way 
that  brought  the  tears  to  Stella's  eyes. 

At  last  the  gentlemen  appeared,  and  dinner 
was  announced.  Mr.  Belfield,  a  gentlemanly 
person,  looked  inquiringly  towards  Stella,  but 
nobody  thought  it  worth  while  to  introduce  them 
to  one  another.  Almost  the  whole  conversation 
at  table  consisted  of  Mrs.  Belfield's  calls  to  her 
husband  of  "  Bel,  eat  some  of  that  dish :  it's 
excellent."  ^'  Bel,  taste  this  :  it 's  capital." 
"  What  a  cook  you  have  got,  Mr.  Joddrell !  " 

"  I  hired  him  from  Thomasfield  when  old 
Gordon  went  to  England,"  said  Mr.  Joddrell : 
"he  ought  to  be  good,  for  he  costs  two  doubloons 
a  month." 

"  What !  the  negro  they  call  French  Charles  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Belfield.  "  Saucy  fellow,  ain't  he  ? 
I  remember  the  Gordons  complaining  that  he 
was  one  of  the  troublesome  crew." 
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"  I  should  like  to  see  him  give  himself  airs 
to  me,"  replied  the  Gustos,  pompously. 

After  dinner  the  same  avoidance  of  Stella  by 
Mrs.  Joddrell:  the  gentlemen  remaining  in  the 
dining-room  all  the  evening,  Mrs.  Joddrell  had 
the  game  in  her  own  hands.  The  next  morning, 
at  breakfast,  Stella  discovered  that  her  father 
and  Mr.  Belfield  had  gone  down  to  Kingston, 
to  settle  the  business  of  the  transfer  of  the  estate 
of  Belfield. 

It  was  evident  to  Stella  that  Mrs.  Joddrell 
meant  to  keep  her  at  arm's  length,  so  she  took 
refuge  in  her  own  room.  She  was  so  uneasy, 
she  could  settle  to  no  employment.  If  cousin 
Louis  would  only  come,  he  would  set  everything 
to  rights.  Her  thoughts  went  on  swift  pinions  to 
him,  and  for  a  little  they  hovered  about  him ; 
then  again  she  would,  as  it  were,  wake  up,  her 
nerves  all  tingling  with  the  idea  of  the  black 
girl  sitting  now  a  second  day  in  confinement. 
To-morrow  was  Sunday  :  it  would  not  be  possible 
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for  Mrs.  Joddrell  to  persist  in  her  anger,  after 
reading  and  saying  her  prayers — this  thought 
was  Stella's  comfort.  Mr.  Belfield  and  the  Gustos 
returned  late,  after  their  wives  had  retired  for 
the  night. 

Breakfast  over  the  next  morning,  Sunday,  the 
party  assembled  in  the  drawing-room,  and  Mr. 
Joddrell  told  Stella  she  should  be  parson,  and 
read  the  lessons  and  psalms  of  the  day.  The 
responses  in  the  last  were  made  with  great  unction 
by  every  one  present ;  Mrs.  Belfield,  as  a  work 
of  supererogation,  repeating  every  word  of  the 
lessons  in  a  voice  nearly  as  audible  as  that  of 
the  reader. 

Still  no  opportunity  to  say  a  word  in  private 
to  Mrs.  Joddrell ;  and  Stella  hesitated  to  speak 
of  Rebecca  to  her  father,  lest  she  might  be 
accused  of  complaining  of  her  stepmother.  How- 
ever, she  resolved  not  to  sleep  another  night 
without  making  an  attempt  to  mollify  Mrs. 
Joddrell. 
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It  was  night-fall  when  Mr.  Joddrell  was  called 
out  to  speak  to  his  overseer.  In  five  minutes 
he  returned  very  red  in  the  face,  and  almost 
inarticulate  with  passion. 

"  What  the made  you  keep  Rebecca  in 

the  stocks  for  three  days  ?  "  he  said  to  his  wife. 

"  I  always  meant  to  tell  you,  and  forgot  it," 
replied  Mrs.  Joddrell. 

"  Forgot  !  "    stormed    Mr.   Joddrell,    "  it's    a 

d d  lie.     I  hope,  ma'am,  you'll  like  it  when 

you  are  brought  up  before  a  court  to  answer 
for  cruelty.  It  was  just  like  a  woman  never 
to  think  of  anything  but  her  own  spite.  The 
girl's  off,  ma'am — taken  her  foot  in  her  hand.^^ 

"  Who  ordered  her  to  be  let  out  ? "  asked 
Mrs.  Joddrell,  looking  hard  at  Stella. 

Mr.  Joddrell  turned  on  his  daughter.  *^  Have 
you  had  a  hand  in  this,  miss  ?  " 

"  No,  papa." 

"By  the  lord  Harry,  whoever  has  done  it, 
shall   account   for   it,   were   they    ten   times   my 
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daughter.      Send  Mr.  Boggis  here  to  me,   some 
one,"  roared  the  Gustos. 

"  Did  Miss  Joddrell  desire  you  to  let  that  minx 
out  of  the  stocks,  sir  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.  It  has  been  done  by  some  of  her 
friends,  sir;  the  padlocks  have  been  wrenched 
off." 

"Find  out,  sir,  who  did  it,  or  find  another 
situation  for  yourself,"  shouted  the  Gustos. 

Mrs.  Joddrell  sheltered  herself  by  beginning 
to  weep.  Mrs.  Belfield,  patting  her  on  the 
shoulder,  sighed  out,  "  Poor  dear !  never  you 
mind  :  men  will  have  their  tanteraras,  you  know, 
but  catch  me  shedding  a  tear  for  anything  they 
can  say." 

One  of  the  advertisements  so  abhorred  by 
Aunt  Philly  appeared  in  the  Kingston  Courant, 
offering  an  unusually  large  reward  for  the  appre- 
hension or  for  any  intelligence  of  Rebecca.  In 
vain;  neither  was  any  discovery  made  as  to  who  had 
been  her  liberator.     Every  morning,  in  her  early 
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ride,  Stella  examined  the  coffee  bushes,  with  a 
sort  of  expectation  that  she  should  see  Rebecca's 
tall  figure  emerge  from  among  them.  Stella 
was  full  of  anxieties  about  her  runaway  maiden ; 
she  knew  nothing  practically  of  negro  habits, 
or  of  their  resources  in  time  of  need.  Theoreti- 
cally, her  least  dread  was  starvation:  she  had 
horrid  visions  of  the  poor  girl  being  tracked  by 
Cuban  dogs. 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 

FRENCH  CHARLES. 

More  than  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  since  Rebecca's 
flight,  and  during  this  time,  Mr.  Belfield's  fertile 
little  estate  had  passed  into  Mr.  Joddrell's  hands. 
The  former  owner  and  his  wife  had  taken  leave 
of  Cedar  Valley,  and  were  en  route  for  England. 

Mrs.  Joddrell  had  received  Stella  into  her 
good  graces  again,  in  a  moment  of  excitement 
over  a  handsome  dress  presented  to  her  bj  her 
husband  as  a  Christmas  gift. 

It  was  close  on  the  three  days'  holyday  enjoyed 
by  the  slaves  at  Christmas,  and  a  certain  air 
of  gaiety  prevailed  about  the  plantation.  The 
overseer  was  busy  doling  out  rations  to  the 
negroes,   and  the   house    servants   were   making 
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merry  over  gay  printed  calicoes  and  kerchiefs 
of  orange,  red,  and  blue.  But  Stella  could  not 
feel  gay;  indeed,  her  heart  beat  unquietly.  She 
wondered  Louis  had  not  come  once  to  see  them  ; 
wondered  what  withheld  her  from  asking  leave 
to  go  again  to  Silver  Hill ;  wondered  if  her  life 
was  to  slip  away  thus,  without  her  being  allowed 
a  share  in  the  joy  or  sorrow  of  others.  For 
she  perceived  that  her  only  chance  of  not  giving 
offence,  or  of  being  the  cause  of  evil,  was  to 
remain  passive.  She  was  depressed  and  dis- 
couraged :  any  toil  or  danger  was  preferable  to 
this  colourless  life. 

There  was  a  spot  not  far  from  the  Great 
House,  yet  quite  hidden  from  it,  whither  Stella 
often  went.  It  was  the  family  burial  ground : 
in  those  tropical  climates,  where  the  tree  fell 
there  it  lay.  Her  grandfather  Joddrell  was 
interred  there,  and  so  was  Stella's  young  mother. 
Tall  palm-trees  stood  as  sentinels  around  this 
field  of  the  dead,  the  intertwined  branches  making 
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a  shade  even  at  noonday  over  the  melancholy 
mounds.  There  was  always  a  certainty  of  soli- 
tude there,  for  within  those  precincts  no  negro 
ever  ventured  of  his  own  free  will,  and  not  for 
freedom  would  any  one  of  them  have  gone  near 
the  place  after  dark.  The  belief  was  current 
that  "  old  Massa "  walked  at  night. 

Stella  had  often  strewed  flowers  over  the 
graves,  as  she  had  seen  done  at  Evian ;  and  one 
day  she  found  that  some  kind  hand  had  planted 
a  little  hedge  of  young  rose  suckers  round  the 
spot  where  her  mother  rested.  She  made  no 
inquiries,  said  nothing  at  home,  but  each  day, 
either  before  or  after  dinner,  she  would  make 
her  escape  unseen  to  water  these  sacred  plants. 

It  was  on  the  fifteenth  day — that  is,  again  on 
a  Sunday — that  at  twilight  she  was  at  the  lonely 
silent  nook  performing  this  task,  when  she  heard 
the  unusual  sound  of  a  footstep,  and  immediately 
after  Mr.  Boggis,  the  overseer,  was  by  her  side. 
He  stood  so  respectfully,  hat  in  hand,  that  she 
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did  not  feel  startled,  though  they  had  never 
exchanged  words,  and  to  her  knowledge,  they 
had  come  across  one  another  but  twice. 

"  I  think,"  she  said,  without  waiting  for  him 
to  speak,  "  that  I  must  be  indebted  to  you  for 
a  very  kind  attention,"  pointing  to  the  young 
rose-bushes ;  "  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  and 
she  oflfered  her  hand  to  him. 

Mr.  Boggis  held  it  for  a  second  as  if  afraid 
of  crushing  it,  and  with  some  confusion  said,  he 
was  glad  he  could  do  anything  to  please  Miss 
Joddrell. 

There  was  a  little  pause,  and  Stella  was  just 
going  to  wish  him  good  evening,  when  the  over- 
seer begged  her  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say. 

'^  I  am  very  much  troubled  in  my  mind, 
miss;  these  ain't  the  times  to  trifle  with,  there 
is  such  a  seeking  to  find  planters  in  fault ;  and 
you  see,  for  to  go  to  flog  a  man  like  French 
Charles,  is  driving  matters  hard." 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  said  Stella. 
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"  Why,  miss,  you  see,  Charles  was  Rebecca's 
beau,  and  he  it  was  who  broke  the  padlocks 
of  the  stocks.  One  of  the  field  hands  let  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag,  and  Mrs.  Joddrell's  nurse 
carried  the  news  to  her  mistress.  Charles  is 
now  in  the  stocks,  and  the  Custos  has  deter- 
mined that  he  shall  be  flogged  to-morrow,  before 
all  the  people,  when  they  come  to  the  Bar- 
becues with  grass.  I  am  sorry  for  the  poor 
devil,  for  he  has  never  had  a  lash  on  him, 
and  is  as  proud  as  any  white.  If  he  had  given 
sauce  when  I  locked  him  up,  I  should  not  have 
minded  so  much,  but  he  said  he  couldn't  help 
it — the  girl's  legs  were  swollen  as  big  as  mill 
posts,  and  he'd  do  it  again ;  he  would  sit  a 
month  himself  and  never  complain.  He  don't 
know  nothing  of  the  flogging  in  store  for  him ; 
if  he  did,  he'd  be  capable  of  turning  his  tongue 
back  in  his  throat,  and  dying  right  off  at  once. 
I  have  known  some  of  'em  die  in  spite  of 
your  teeth  because   of  being  flogged,  like   that 
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Denniston  of  Silver  Hill;  and  a  fine  kettle  of 
fish  them  missionaries  will  cook  out  of  such  a 
story." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Boggis !  cannot  you  prevent  this 
punishment  ?  " 

Mr.  Boggis  combed  his  bristly  short  hair  with 
his  ten  fingers. 

"Can't  you  ask  your  papa,  miss,  to  grant 
you  his  grace  ?  " 

"He  would  not  listen  to  me,  Mr.  Boggis;  I 
am  sure  he  would  not." 

"  I  don't  believe  he  can  refuse  you,  I  don't 
indeed,"  said  Mr.  Boggis,  with  earnest  belief  in 
his  own  Vv^ords.  "  A  daughter's  prayers  must 
reach  her  father's  heart." 

"I  will  try,  indeed  I  will,  but  if  he  says 
no ?" 

Mr.  Boggis  once  more  had  recourse  to  his  hair. 

"  I  don't — no  I  don't  see  no  other  way  but 
your  asking,  miss;  and  now.  Miss  Joddrell,  I 
must   go   away ;   if  any   of  them   spies   sees   me 
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a  talking  to  you,  I'm  done  for,  so  please  to 
stay  here  till  you  have  counted  a  hundred.  I 
shall  he  out  of  sight  then." 

Mr.  Boggis  had  disappeared  ere  she  could 
have  said  one;  while  she  counted  up  to  fifty 
she  could  still  hear  a  rush  of  rolling  stones  as  if 
some  one  was  running  down  a  steep  place,  and 
then  all  was  quiet  as  before.  She  continued 
counting,  however,  until  she  had  finished  the 
prescribed  number,  and  then  she  took  her  slow 
way  back  to  the  Great  House. 

At  the  hall  door  she  perceived  her  father, 
and  heard  the  sound  of  a  drum,  and  singing. 
Some  boys  and  girls  were  dancing  "John- 
kanoo"  for  massa's  amusement.  Mr.  Joddrell 
was  swearing  like  a  trooper,  and  at  the  same 
time  throwing  the  small  coin  called  "bits"  to 
be  scrambled  for.  A  fine  sight  it  was  for  a 
daughter  on  a  Sunday  evening,  coming  from 
her  mother's  grave.  Cunning  and  fear,  in 
presence  of  drunkenness  and  absolute  power. 
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"Come  here,  Stella,  and  see  a  negro  dance. 
Like  monkeys,  arn't  they  ?     Ha  I  ha !  ha  ! " 

A  shout  of  laughter  echoed  the  master's  laugh. 

There  was  no  hope  of  obtainmg  mercy  from 
Mr.  Joddrell  this  evening. 

Stella,  on  her  knees,  from  her  full  heart,  ex- 
claimed, "  O  God !  pardon  him,  for  he  knows 
not  what  he  does." 

Mr.  Boggis  was  lingering  in  the  Cedar  Avenue 
as  Stella  went  by,  on  her  ride  the  next  morning. 
She  shook  her  head  without  speaking,  and  passed 
on.  She  strove  to  fashion  out  an  appeal  that 
might  touch  her  father,  but  winding  itself  most 
subtly  with  her  fears  and  hopes  was  the  idea  of 
cousin  Louis. 

At  the  end  of  the  avenue,  denoting  one  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  estate,  was  a  small  gate,  usually 
shut;  this  morning  it  stood  open.  Stella  rode 
through,  and  looked  longingly  at  the  path  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  She  let  Janet  go  down 
the  hill,  glanced  right  and  left,  stopped  at  the 
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water's  edge ;  it  was  so  shallow  it  would  scarcely 
cover  her  mare's  feet;  made  a  slight  eflPort  to 
tighten  her  rein,  and  at  last  yielded  to  the 
impulse  which  bade  her  go  to  Silver  Hill.  Pal- 
pitating, half  with  fright,  half  with  joy,  she 
gave  Janet  her  head,  forded  the  river,  and  began 
the  ascent  to  the  gray  rocks.  She  had  just 
reached  the  narrowest,  darkest  part  of  the  road, 
when  she  heard  a  laugh  and  a  shout,  and  the 
patter  of  some  one  running  behind  her.  She 
made  a  desperate  effort,  and  looked  round,  and 
saw  a  negro  boy  holding  on  tightly  by  Janet's 
tail.  He  grinned  and  nodded  to  her  in  a  very 
friendly  manner. 

"  Let  go,  if  you  please,"  cried  Stella. 

"Him  go  best  so,  young  missus,  chirr  up," 
and  surely  enough,  the  additional  load  made  the 
old  white  mare  quicken  her  pace  marvellously. 
Not  another  living  soul  did  Stella  meet. 

What  would  they  say  at  Silver  Hill  to  her 
coming    alone  ?      When   it  was   too   late,  Stella 
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was  troubled  by  a  sudden  fear  of  making  Louis 
think  ill  of  her. 

Though  the  white  house  and  its  green  jalousies 
were  before  her,  had  she  been  alone,  she  probably 
would  even  then  have  turned  her  horse's  head,  and, 
like  the  King  of  France,  and  his  ten  thousand 
men,  rode  down  the  hill  again.  But  the  little 
negro  at  Janet's  tail,  was  a  sort  of  public,  and 
Stella  could  not  show  cowardice  before  it. 

A  negro  woman  looked  out  from  the  house 
door,  then  quickly  ran  back.  Stella  did  not 
know  whether  to  alight  or  not.  In  a  minute, 
however,  Olympia  came  to  her ;  astonishment  on 
her  face,  but  a  kindly  welcome  on  her  lips. 

"  I  hope  you  have  come  to  spend  a  long  day 
with  us,"  said  she. 

"Oh!  no,  I  wanted  to  ask  cousin  Louis  to 
help  me." 

"Gautier  is  in  the  field,"  answered  Olympia. 
"I  will,  however,  send  to  call  him  home.  In  the 
meantime,  come  in  and  have  a  cup  of  coffee." 

VOL.  II.  L 
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Very  mucli  subdued,  Stella  accompanied  Olym- 
pia  into  the  sitting-room. 

"  The  Maman  is  still  in  bed,  but  I  dare  say  she 
will  see  you." 

When  Stella  found  herself  with  her  hand  in 
Mrs.  Gautier'sj  her  courage  revived,  and  she  told 
her  story  clearly.  Louis  came  in,  and  his  mother 
repeated  the  substance  to  him. 

"  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  interfere,"  said  Mr. 
Gautier;  "if  Charles  had  come  to  me  himself, 
I  might  have  made  an  application  in  his  behalf 
to  the  Gustos — that  is,  tried  to  obtain  some  miti- 
gation in  his  punishment — but " 

Here  Stella  broke  in  with, — "  I  came  to  you, 
because  I  know  papa  will  not  listen  to  me ;  I  am 
sure  he  will  not.  I  think  I  shall  die,  cousin 
Louis,  if  I  hear  that  dreadful  whip,"  and  the 
big  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks,  produced  by  a 
mingled  emotion  of  disappointment  and  compassion. 

Mr.  Gautier's  features  twitched,  as  he  witnessed 
the  rain  of   grief  from  his  young  cousin's  eyes; 
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he  guessed  what  a  pain  it  must  be,  that  forced 
forth  such  heavy  drops.  He  -had  seen  fire 
sparkle  in  those  large  eyes,  he  had  seen  an 
intrepid  frank  look  in  them,  that  had  made  him 
describe  her  as  having  the  air  of  a  little  preux 
chevalier,  but  with  this  girlishly  pitiful  face  he 
had  never  imagined  her. 

"  What  was  Charles'  fault?"  he  asked. 

"  It  was  not  a  fault  at  all,  cousin  Louis.  He 
let  Rebecca  out  of  the  stocks.  I  wonder  how  any 
one  can  have  the  heart  to  punish  him  for  that 
— how  could  he  see  the  girl  he  loved  in  pain  and 
not  try  to  help  her  ?  Did  Louis  XVHL  punish 
Madame  Lavalette  for  helping  her  husband  to 
escape?"  Stella  had  on  her  chivalrous  aspect  again. 

A  soft  smile  stole   over  Louis's  face. 

"  Rather  a  difference  between  the  two  cases, 
Stella,"  he  said. 

"  No,  cousin  Louis ;  people  feel  the  same, 
though,  one  may  be  great,  and  the  other  only 
a  poor  slave,"  and   again   the  bright  look  faded. 

L   2 
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"  A  wilful  woman  must  have  her  way,"  said 
Mr.  Gautier,  "  so  I  suppose  I  must  go  and  take 
my  share  of  this  broil." 

"  If  you  are  by  me,  cousin  Louis,  I  shall  not 
be  a  bit  afraid  to  ask  papa." 

Mr.  Gautier  made  no  direct  answer ;  did  not 
even  glance  towards  Stella ;  but  saying  he  would 
order  his  horse,  left  the  room. 

"  Go  and  get  a  cup  of  coffee,  my  child,"  said 
Mrs.  Gautier;  "and,  Stella," — here  the  Maman 
drew  the  girl's  head  down  close  to  her, 
whispering — "  remember  that  one  of  our  trials 
in  this  world,  is  that  we  cannot  accomplish  the 
good  that  we  would, — now  go  and  get  your 
coffee." 

All  this  time  Olympia  had  been  standing  silent 
at  the  window ;  she  now  as  silently  led  the  way 
to  the  sitting-room.  When  Stella  turned  to  her 
to  let  her  still  full  heart  overflow,  to  tell  of  her 
hopes  and  fears,  she  was  struck  by  the  pale 
tight-drawn  lips,  the  rigidity  of  Olympia's  counte- 
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nance.  Stella  stopped  short  in  the  speech  she  had 
begun. 

"  You  should  have  a  care,"  said  Olympia, 
"how  you  bring  men  into  collision.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  women  to  thrust  themselves  into 
disputes  and  dilemmas,  but  for  men  there  is 
danger." 

Stella's  eyes  opened  wide  with  astonishment 
at  this  address ;  and  at  the  look  and  tone  with 
which  it  was  delivered.  "  Danger ! "  she  re- 
peated ;  "  how  can  there  be  danger  in  cousin 
Louis  speaking  to  papa  ?  " 

"  Cannot  you  understand,"  continued  Olympia, 
her  face  becoming  each  instant  more  stony, 
"  that  one  word  leads  to  another,  and  the 
tongue  is  a  little  instrument  that  may  kindle  a 
great  fire." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  began  Stella,  her  heart 
rising,  "that  I  came  here.  Louis  shall  not 
incur  any  risk  through  me ;  it  seemed  right  to 
try  and  help  the  oppressed." 
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"  Yet  you  were  afraid  to  endeavour  to  do  so 
yourself." 

"  Afraid  only  of  not  succeeding,"  said  Stella. 
"  I  have  not  yet  won  a  place  in  my  father's  heart ; 
my  mother's  seat  is  filled  by  a  stranger  to  my 
blood.  Why,  Olympia,  do  you  bid  me  hinder 
God's  blessing  from  falling  on  the  man  who  would 
defend  the  innocent  ?  " 

Olympia  slightly  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and 
replied — 

"  I  am  not  one  of  those,  my  dear,  who  imagine 
that  the  Creator  of  the  Universe  is  busied  for 
ever  with  every  accident  of  our  lives.  He  has 
given  us  reason  to  guide  us,  and  if  we  defy 
reason,  why  we  must  take  the  consequences. 
The  laws  that  govern  the  world  continue  their 
course ;  the  sun  shines  on  the  just  and  the  un- 
just, and  a  pistol  shot  from  the  unrighteous  as 
often  as  not  kills  the  righteous." 

A  loud  whistle  from  Louis  made  Olympia  stop 
speaking.     "  You  must  go  now,"  she  said. 
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"  Olympia,"  said  Stella,  hurriedly,  "  I  don't 
think  as  you  do.  I  do  believe  that  God  watches 
over  us  night  and  day." 

Another  impatient  whistle. 

"Do  not  repeat  to  Gautier  what  I  have  been 
saying,  or  you  will  urge  him  on  to  some  impru- 
dence," were  Madame  Olympiads  last  words. 

Mr.  Gautier  was  questioning  the  negro  boy 
who  had  hung  on  at  Janet's  tail.  Stella  came  in 
time  to  hear  her  cousin  say,  "So  you  are  Mr. 
Boggis'  boy.  Busha*  desired  you  to  come  and 
take  care  of  Miss  Stella." 

The  boy  answered  affirmatively  by  scraping 
his  foot  and  showing  the  whole  white  of  his  eyes. 

"  I  shall  be  back  in  a  couple  of  hours,"  said 
Gautier  to  Olympia.  "  Send  Maurice  to  the 
field,  and  just  compare  the  clothing  sent  up  last 
night  with  Popple  well's  account."  He  nodded 
and  rode  forward,  Stella  following,  with  the  boy 
behind  her,  now  as  mute  as  a  mole. 

*  Busha,  overseer. 
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When  tliey  reached  the  river  course  the 
cousms  could  ride  abreast.  Louis  then  asked, 
"  How  did  Mr.  Boggis  know  you  were  coming 
to  Silver  Hill?" 

"  I  cannot  tell,  unless  he  saw  me  take  the 
road;  his  boy  did  not  come  up  with  me  till  I 
was  at  the  gray  rock.  It  was  from  that 
Mr.  Boggis,  cousin  Louis,  I  heard  about  poor 
Charles." 

"  How  did  he  find  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  you?" 

"  When  I  was  at  the  burial  ground." 

"  Do  you  go  there  regularly  ?  " 

"  Almost  every  day,  to  water  the  flowers  round 
mamma's  grave.  It  was  very  good  of  Mr.  Boggis 
to  plant  them." 

"  Then  the  overseer,  it  would  appear,  watches 
what  you  do,  knows  your  habits  ?  " 

Stella  looked  at  her  companion  and  replied, 
"  I  am  not  aware  if  he  does  so  or  not." 

"  It  is  not  right,  Stella,  that  any  man  should 
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seek  private  interviews  with  you,  and  particularly 
one  in  Boggis'  situation.  I  understand  that  you 
would  not  like  to  give  up  what  you  consider 
a  pious  duty ;  but  always  take  some  one  with 
you,  your  maid  or  little  Johnnie." 

"  I  will,  cousin  Louis ;  but  Mr.  Boggis  never 
even  spoke  to  me  before." 

"  Yes,  yes !  take  my  advice ;  women  cannot 
be  too  careful." 

They  were  now  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  path  leading  up  to  Cedar 
Valley.  With  a  wistful  look  at  Louis,  Stella 
said,  "  You  must  not  come  any  further,  cousin. 
I  have  done  one  foolish  thing,  and  I  shall  not 
mend  it  by  adding  a  second.  It  might  make 
papa  more  angry  still  that  I  brought  you 
over." 

"  That  was  my  first  idea  also,"  said  Louis. 
"  However,  now  I  am  here,  let  us  try  our 
luck.     We  can  but  get  a  good  scolding." 

"  No,    no  !  "   replied    Stella ;    "  please.  Cousin 
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Louis,   to   go    back.     I  am    not  frightened   now 

— please,  cousin,  to  forgive  me,  and  go  away." 

Truth  to  say,  Mr.  Gautier  had  been  consider- 
ing himself  as  a  Quixote,  to  whom  Mr.  Joddrell 
might  with  propriety  say,  "  I  am  the  best  judge 
of  my  own  concerns ;  when  I  require  your 
advice  I  shall  ask  for  it ;  "  then  what  a  ridiculous 
figure  he  should  cut.  Of  all  things  that  men 
in  general  and  particular  resent,  is  the  being 
forced  by  any  but  themselves  into  a  false  posi- 
tion. Besides,  though,  had  the  negro  Charles 
been  his  slave,  Mr.  Gautier  would  have  con- 
tented himself  with  inflicting  some  slight  punish- 
ment for  the  sake  of  discipline,  he  could  not 
deny  that  Charles  had  made  himself  legally 
liable  to  a  flogging.  Therefore  it  was  that,  when 
Stella  said,  "Please,  cousin  Louis,  to  go  back," 
he  answered,  "  I  am  quite  willing  to  go  with 
you  and  give  you  all  the  aid  in  my  power,  but 
I  believe  my  presence  would  be  more  apt  to 
injure  your  cause   than  benefit  it.     Your  father 
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might  resolve  to  sliow  that  he  thought  my  inter- 
ference a  piece  of  impertinence." 

*^  I  see  now  how  stupid  I  have  been  to  give 
you  so  much  trouble,"  said  Stella.  "  I  am  sure 
you  would  help  me  if  you  could,  cousin  Louis  ; 
pray  go." 

"  No  need  for  such  haste,"  he  replied,  hardly 
satisfied  with  himself.  "I  shall  ride  over  after 
dinner,  and  hear  how  you  have  succeeded." 

"Yes,  do." 

The  black  boy  opened  the  little  gate,  and  Stella 
rode  through.  Louis  remained  looking  after  her, 
even  when  she  had  long  vanished  from  his 
sight.     He  fancied  he  had  heard  a  sob. 
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CHAPTER    XXYII. 

WOE  TO   THE  CONQUERED. 

Yes,  Stella  was  sobbing  like  a  child  as  she  rode 
along  the  avenue ;  the  tension  of  her  mind  had 
slackened,  and  she  could  no  longer  control  the 
outburst  of  the  mixed  emotions  of  the  morning. 

Mr.  Joddrell  was  parading  before  the  hall 
door  as  she  rode  up,  the  skirts  of  his  flannel 
dressing-gown  spreading  out  behind  him  like 
the  tail  of  a  white  peacock. 

"  What's  the  matter  ? "  he  cried,  as  he  helped 
his  daughter  from  the  saddle.  "  Have  you  hurt 
yourself?" 

"No,  papa." 

She  clasped  his  fat,  freckled  hand  in  hers. 

"  Only  pray,  pray,  do  forgive  French  Charles ; 
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he  did  not  do  it  from  wickedness,  papa,  but 
from  love.  Oh !  papa,  it  is  so  hard  to  see  any 
one  we  love  suffer." 

"  Hoity,  toity  !  here's  a  tragic  actress ;  why, 
you  siUy  child,  if  I  let  the  rascal  off,  I  should 
never  be  sure  of  keeping  a  foot  in  the  stocks, 
it  would  be.  Oh  !  me  good  massa,  me  lub  Phoebe, 
Minerva,  Jupiter,  Juno,  Apollo.  A  fine  way 
of  managing  blacks,  indeed  !  What  do  they  know 
about  love  and  such  stuff,  do  you  think?" 

"  Only  this  once,  papa,  just  try  this  once ; 
to-morrow  is  Christmas-day,  every  one  ought  to 
be  happy  on  Christmas-day.  It  will  bring  a 
blessing  on  you,  papa." 

^^Well,  I  will." 

"  Oh  !  thank  you,  papa ;  my  dear,  good  papa," 
and  she  was  running  away. 

"  Stop,  where  are  you  going  ?  wait  till  I  finish — 
on  condition  that  he  tells  where  Rebecca  is." 

"  He  can't !  he  won't !  "  exclaimed  Stella  :  "  oh, 
don't  ask  him !  it  would  be  horrible." 
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"  Very  well,  then,  go  about  your  business  and 
let  him  be  flogged  and  be  d d  to  him." 

Stella  had  not  let  go  her  father's  hand. 

"  Papa,  forgive  theiii  both,  it  will  be  so  grand. 
Every  one  will  adore  you.  Oh  !  papa,  papa,  say 
one  word  and  make  the  poor  things  happy." 

"Annihilate  space  and  time,  and  make  two 
lovers  happy,"  sang  Mr.  Joddrell,  jocosely. 
"There,  let  go  my  hand,  Stella;  if  you  like,  you 
may  go  and  ask  Charles  yourself.  I  daresay 
he'll  take  a  less  high-flown  view  of  the  matter 
than  you  do.     Come  with  me  and  ask  him." 

Mr.  Joddrell  led  her  across  the  yard,  into  a 
species  of  barn  in  a  line  with  the  kitchens. 

"  Desire  Mr.  Boggis  to  brmg  the  key  of  the 
black  hole,"  called  out  the  Custos. 

Mr.  Boggis,  red  as  a  turkey-cock,  appeared 
and  opened  the  door.  "  There,  go  in  and  speak 
to  your  protege,"  continued  Mr.  Joddrell. 

The  sullen  look  passed  from  French  Charles' 
face  as  Stella  went  to  his   side.     He   had  been 
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a  town  negro,  and  by  nature  and  education  very 
superior  to  the  rest  of  the  blacks  of  Cedar 
Valley.  His  features  were  not  those  of  the 
Mandingo  tribe ;  his  nose  was  low  but  aquiline, 
his  forehead  broad  and  massive,  the  head  al- 
together well  shaped.  He  was  a  tall,  muscular 
man,  and  there  really  was  a  dignified  air  about 
him  even  now,  in  spite  of  his  awkward  position. 

"  You  be  bery  good,  young  lady,  to  come 
imd  pity  me;  Rebecca  say  you  real  kind." 

"  I  have  begged  papa  to  forgive  you,  Charles, 
but  I  am  half  afraid  to  tell  you  what  he  says 
you  must  do,  if  you  wouldn't  be  flogged." 

Charles'  eyes  brightened. 

"  God  Amighty  bless  you,  me  young  missus ; 
I'm  honorable  man,  no  scar  on  my  back,  my 
parents  hon'rable  people.  I  will  do  whatever 
Massa  Joddrell  please,  so  he  no  flog  me." 

Stella  said,  almost  in  a  whisper,  "  You  must 
tell  where  Rebecca  is." 

"  Den  Massa  must  do  him  will  on  me,  young 
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missus;  it  beneath  a  man  to  peach  upon  a  poor 
girl.  Young  lady,  bad'll  come  of  it :  de  whip 
take  de  good  out  of  a  negro.  I  be  hon'rable 
man  to-day — de  whip  make  me  coward,  tief, 
every  bad  ting  to-morrow.  Tell  Massa  Jod- 
drell,  young  missus,  dese  bery  words  for  me, 
ebery  dog  hab  him  day." 

"He  won't,  won't  he?"  said  Mr.  Joddrell; 
^^very  well,  it's  his  own  look  out,  an  obstinate 
jackass !   Here,  Boggis,  lay  him  down." 

"  Don't,  don't,  papa,"  screamed  Stella,  flinging 
her  arms  round  her  father,  and  kissing  his  lips ; 
don't,  don't ;  have  mercy  on  him  for  God's  sake. 
Papa  !  papa  !  " 

"  Take  him  out,  I  say,  Boggis.  Once  give 
way,  and  there'll  be  no  end  to  confusion.  What 
I've  said,  I'll  stick  to." 

Not  a  negro  was  to  be  seen,  to  help  the  overseer. 
The  three  whites  were  standing  alone  in  the  yard. 
Every  black  had  disappeared,  as  if  by  magic. 

"Blow  the  shell,  sir,"  said  the  Gustos  in  his 
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huskiest  tones,  "and  bring  the  hands  in  from 
the  field.  I'll  see  who  is  master  here.  Let  me 
alone,  Stella."  And  half-carrying,  half-drag- 
ging, he  forced  her  across  into  the  house.  Mrs. 
Joddrell's  nerves  gave  way  as  she  saw  the  pale, 
terrified  girl. 

*' Yield  this  time,  George,"  she  said,  begin- 
ning to  cry. 

"  The  devil  take  the  women !  one  would  think 
a  negro  had  never  been  flogged  before,"  and 
the  Castos  stalked  away. 

Presently  the  loud  crack  of  a  whip  resounded. 
Had  it  been  the  thunder-crack  of  doomsday, 
Stella  could  not  have  met  it  with  a  more  start- 
ling shriek.  She  ran  backwards  and  forwards 
in  the  hall,  like  one  possessed.  Every  lash  tear- 
ing a  scream  from  her. 

At  last  the  three-dozen-and-three  had  been 
meted  out,  and  Mr.  Joddrell  returned  to  the 
dining-room.  There  was  no  noise  there ;  his 
wife  was   seated   on   the  floor  with   Stella   lying 
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across  her  lap,  and  half  a  dozen  negro  women 
moaning  round  her. 

As  Mr.  Joddrell  approached,  his  wife  called 
out,  "  See  what  you  have  done." 

The  tone  of  the  mistress  gave  the  pitch  to 
her  attendants  ;  the  tall  black  housekeeper,  Manie, 
his  minister  for  household  affairs,  the  chief  aid 
in  the  sick  house,  immediately  opened  on  him 
a  strophe  of  lamentation  and  reproach,  followed 
by  anti-strophes  from  the  other  women.  It  was 
a  Greek  chorus;  servile  when  advice  might 
have  served  ;  prophesying,  threatening,  lamenting 
when  the  deed  was  done. 

Mr.  Joddrell  tried  to  stem  the  bitter  tide  of 
words  by  his  biggest  oaths.  Mistress  and  maids 
defied  him,  until  like  a  chastised  hound  he 
slunk  from  their  company. 

There  was  no  need  for  Mr.  Gautier  to  ask 
how  Stella's  prayer  had  prospered.  The  sight 
of  her  lying  on  the  sofa  in  the  small  drawing- 
room,  cheeks   and   eyes   in   a   blaze   with   fever. 
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was  very  explicit.  And  what  further  explanation 
he  might  have  required  was  given  by  the  Gustos' 
hoarse  stutters  of,  "  You  see  it  was  this  way, 
and  you  understand  what  my  reasons  were, 
but  women  are  so  violent  and  headstrong.  I 
never  dreamed  the  girl  was  such  a  soft  fool,  or 
I'd  not  have  done  it ;  for  after  all,  Gautier,  I'm 
not  a  cruel  man.  I'm  not  half  as  strict  as  you 
are.  I  give  the  black  toads  twice  as  much 
money,  twice  as  many  holidays  as  others  do.  I 
am  not  a  bad  master,  be  d — d  if  I  am,  not  half  as 
bad  as  those  who  are  more  mealy-mouthed." 

Mr.  Joddrell  could  not  bring  himself  to  look 
at  Stella;  he  was  both  sorry  and  angry.  As 
he  wandered  about  the  premises,  he  conde- 
scended to  make  advances  to  any  of  the  Nancys 
or  Susans  he  met;  he  stopped  them  to  inquire 
for  pickaninnies,  and  for  daddys  and  mammys. 
Popular  reprobation,  though  it  proceed  only 
from  inferiors,  or  even  slaves,  makes  the  haugh- 
tiest wince. 

31  i 
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Nor  was  Louis'  conscience  at  rest ;  he  up- 
braided himself  bitterly  during  the  hour  he  sat 
by  Stella's  side^  often  falling  into  deep  reveries. 
Not  a  sound,  not  a  moving  object  broke  the 
stillness  of  the  view  from  the  window  before 
which  the  sofa  stood.  The  long,  broad  fronds 
of  the  plantain  trees  hung  motionless,  the  air 
was  heavy  with  the  perfume  of  orange  flowers. 
There  was  silence  within,  but  not  a  happy  silence ; 
rather  one  which  proceeded  from  hearts  into 
which  had  entered  many  doubts  and  fears. 

In  such  silences  a  man's  mind  is  sometimes 
wont  to  tell  him  more  than  "  seven  watchmen 
that  sit  above  in  a  high  tower." 

A  resolution  was  forming  in  Louis's  mind,  with 
which  he  was  yet  contending.  He  was  not 
a  man  to  yield  to  momentary  impulses,  however 
tempted.  Conviction  must  come  home  to  him 
ere  he  made  the  slio-htest  concession. 

o 

"  Thank  you,  cousin  Louis,"  said  Stella,  when 
rousing   from  this  silence,  he  told  her  he   must 
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go.  He  did  not  ask  her  why  she  thanked  him. 
He  very  well  knew  his  presence  comforted  her. 
On  his  side  he  questioned,  "  Would  you  like 
that  I  should  come  again  to-morrow?" 

"  Oh !  so  much,"  and  the  poor  swollen  eyes 
beamed  with  joy.  "  Only  to-morrow  is  Christmas- 
day,  and  perhaps  you  should  not  leave  home." 

"  I  shall  come.     Good-night." 

Louis,  in  relating  to  Olympia  what  had  occurred 
at  Cedar  Valley,  observed,  "I  reproach  myself 
for  not  having  accompanied  Stella  this  morning. 
Even  if  Joddrell  had  not  yielded  the  point,  I 
could  have  prevented  the  shock  and  alarm 
being  so  great  to  her.  Her  stupid  father  had 
the  man  punished  within  her  hearing.  I  ought 
to  have  remembered  that  I  am  the  only  one 
hereabouts  who  is  not  a  stranger  to  her."  Louis 
was  much  disturbed  ;  he  added,  "  I  feel  positively 
as  if  a  share  of  to-day's  cruelty  belongs  to  me." 

"  Do  not  blame  yourself,  my  dear  friend," 
said  Olympia.     "  The  fault,  if  there   be   any,  is 
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mine.  I  bade  Stella  prevent  your  interference. 
I  was  afraid  of  a  quarrel  between  you  and 
]\Ir.  Joddrell.  You  really  are  quite  innocent  of 
even  any  sin  of  omission,  and  what  you  de- 
scribe, makes  me  only  more  satisfied  with  what 
I  ad\dsed.  I  am  very  sorry  for  Stella;  it  is 
tlie  beginning  of  a  series  of  sad  experiences  for 
lier,  poor  thing.  Still  that  is  no  reason  for  your 
incurring  unnecessary  risk."  As  Gautier  did 
not  immediately  reply,  Olympia  asked,  "  You 
are  not  vexed  with  me  ?  " 

"  I  am  uneasy,"  he  answered.  ^'  Do  you  know, 
Olympia,  I  never  felt  so  much  in  charity  with 
the  Emancipationists  as  this  evening.  I  have 
been  asking  myself,  as  I  rode  home,  whether 
really  and  truly  the  blacks  are  incapable  of 
civilization.  The  conduct  of  this  French  Charles 
with  regard  to  Rebecca,  shows  me,  that  what- 
ever the  colour  of  the  skin,  it  is  true  that 
*  humanity  has  but  one  heart.' " 

*^  We    must    talk    over    your    new    ideas    to- 
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morrow,"  said  Olympia,  with  a  smile,  quite  a, 
bright  smile,  betraying  nothing  but  complacency. 
"It  is  already  midnight,  and  I  am  very  tired 
with  dividing  the  calicoes  and  madr  asses  J"" 

"I  am  a  monster,"  said  Louis,  "with  my 
theories  and  visions,  and  leaving  you  all  the  prac- 
tical part  of  life.     Sleep  well,  my  good  Olympia." 

Poor  friendship !  thy  empire  is  crumbling 
a\vay.  It  is  a  trying  moment  for  a  mother  or 
sister  (and  something  of  both  had  Olympia  been 
to  Louis)  when  she  sees  the  thoughts  of  one 
30  dearly  loved  apparently  engrossed  by  another, 
who  has  done  nothing  visible  to  other  eyes  to 
deserve  this  devotion.  Olympia  is  very  bitter. 
"  Are  all  men  fools  ? "  she  asks  herself  "  Is  a 
little  youth,  a  great  deal  of  ignorance,  then,  so 
charming?  Upon  my  honour,  I  had  forgotten 
it.  So  he  too  likes  a  blank  sheet  of  paper.  I 
knew  that  his  sex  as  a  rule  do  so,  under  the 
flattering  supposition  that  they  will  be  the  first 
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and  last  to  inscribe  their  names  on  it,  but  I 
thought  he  had  had  experience  enough  to  be 
aware  what  love  is.  A  fever  that  may  last  six 
months,  then  satiety  and  all  its  crew." 

'^  Olympia  !  "  called  Louis'  voice. 

She  opened  her  door. 

"  My  dear  friend,  you  are  pale.  I  came  to 
make  sure  I  had  not  hurt  your  feelings.  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  I  am  stupidly  sensitive  about 
doing  my  part  as  a  man.  With  you  I  speak 
without  measuring  my  words.  I  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  say  at  every  instant  '  thank  you ' 
for  the  interest  you  take  in  me,  and  to-night,  [ 
confess,  a  certain  remorse  of  conscience  made 
me  egotistical."  ' 

"  Vexed,  hurt !  "  returned  Olympia.  "  You 
are  joking;  we  are  not  children  to  be  quarrel- 
ling and  making  it  up.  Come,  go  to  bed  ;  good- 
night !     I  am  more  than  half  asleep  already." 

"  Good-night,  Olympia  !  " 
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CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

A  SHIP  WITHOUT  A  HELM. 

Mr.  Joddrell  was  one  of  those  men  who  choose 
always  to  believe  that  which  they  wish.  One 
of  the  actors  in  the  crisis  at  hand  for  Jamaica, 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  no  such  thing 
as  a  storm  overshadowed  the  island,  and  after- 
wards found  reasons  to  support  his  conviction. 
All  through  life,  in  small  things  as  in  great,  he 
had  always  decided,  not  according  to  logical 
probability,  but  according  to  what  he  desired 
should  be  the  case.  Judgment  he  had  none, 
nor  any  theory  of  conduct.  He  was  like  a  ship 
without  a  helmsman ;  so  long  as  the  wind  and 
waves  were  favourable,  the  vessel  would  float 
on  the  ocean  in  safety ;  a  typhoon  comes,  and  it 
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is  forthwith  submerged.  It  is  frightful  to  think 
how  many  men  there  are  like  Mr.  Joddrell,  with 
wives  and  daughters  whom  they  carry  along  with 
them  to  loss  and  ruin* 

He  received  Louis  Gautier  on  Christmas  morn- 
ing with  loud  cordiality. 

"  Calm  weather,"  he  said,  with  the  glee  of  a 
schoolboy  well  out  of  a  scrape ;  "  it  is  all  sun- 
shine to-day ;  stay  and  eat  your  roast  beef  with 
us,  and  I'll  be  bound  Mr.  Charles  will  do  his 
best  to  make  massa  forget  yesterday." 

"If  I  were  you,  Joddrell,  I  would  send  that 
man  back  to  Gordon's  place." 

"  Why  ? "  asked  the  Custos,  his  face  swelling 
and  reddeninfi^. 

"  Because,  do  you  see,  that  man  has  begun  to 
think,  and  depend  on  it,  he  is  likely  to  be  trouble- 
some." 

Mr.  Joddrell  had,  as  usual,  a  supple  jack  in  his 
hand ;  he  made  the  pliant  switch  describe  a  curve 
in  the  air,  producing  a  loud,  significant  smack. 
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Gautier  shook  his  head,  and  said,  gravely — 
"  The  power  of  the  whip  is  past,  Joddrell." 

''  With  cowards,  perhaps,"  returned  the  Gustos, 
blowing  out  his  cheeks.  "  I  am  not  one  to  look 
one  way  and  row  the  other.  No  man  breathing 
shall  ever  accuse  me  of  ratting  from  my  party 
at  the  moment  it  is  attacked.  It  has  been," 
continued  Mr.  Joddrell,  quoting  from  his  own 
last  speech  in  the  House  of  Assembly — "it  has 
been  from  forsaking  the  paths  of  our  forefathers, 
from  taking  up  new-fangled  notions  they  would 
have  laughed  to  scorn,  from  our  blowing  hot  and 
cold,  that  a  breach  has  been  effected  in  our  insti- 
tutions ;  it  is  by  the  inconsistency  of  some  among 
us,  wolves  among  sheep,  that  this  island,  the 
most  loyal  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  has 
been  held  up  to  obloquy,  and  attacked  in  its 
dearest  privileges." 

Louis  had  an  inextinguishable  contempt  for  his 
cousin  George  Joddrell ;  still,  as  coward  is  not 
a  pretty  word  to  use  in  argument,  it  was  as  well 
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that  the  Gustos  remembered  his  last  oration  so 
well.  It  gave  Mr.  Gautier  time  to  recollect  that, 
though  "  you  may  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar,  you 
won't  brmg  him  out  a  wise  man." 

"  Whatever  the  cause,  call  it  cowardice,  if  you 
will,"  said  Louis,  calmly,  "  we  can  no  more  pre- 
vent a  change  in  the  social  position  of  the  slave, 
than  we  can  throw  a  stone  upwards  and  prevent 
its  falling  to  the  ground.  Every  act  of  rigour 
is  at  this  present  time  brought  forward  and  sub- 
mitted to  a  close  investigation.  I  think  you  have 
been  imprudent,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  punishing 
so  severely  another  man's  slave." 

Mr.  Joddrell  looked  up  at  Louis,  laid  his  fore- 
finger along  the  side  of  his  nose  with  an  expression 
of  mischievous  mirth,  but  his  answer  was  prevented 
by  a  sound  like  the  clack  of  a  mill.  Li  another 
instant  the  top  of  Miss  Portia's  sedan-chair  ap- 
peared above  the  garden  hedge.  Round  to  the 
porch  it  was  carried  at  a  swinging  trot  by  her 
four  laughing,  chattering  bearers. 
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Mr.  Joddrell  welcomed  the  old  lady  warmly ; 
lie  was  always  glad  of  company. 

"  A  merry  Christmas  to  you,  Aunt  Portia," 
he  exclaimed. 

"Are  you  all  safe  here?"  inquired  Miss  Lowe, 
solemnly,  and  standing  still  on  the  threshold  of 
the  door. 

"  All  as  sound  as  a  rock,"  answered  Mr.  Jod- 
drell.    "  What  should  ail  us,  Aunt  Portia  ?" 

"  Ah  !  George  Joddrell,  you  are  among  those 
who  cry  out,  '  Prophesy  unto  us  smooth  things, 
prophesy  unto  us  deceits.'  You  are  among  the 
unbelieving,  who,  when  there  comes  one  to  warn 
you,  require  a  sign.  But  it  is  said,  *  Tempt  not 
the  Lord.' " 

"What's  your  text.  Aunt  Portia?"  said  Mr. 
Joddrell,  laughing.  Here  Mrs.  Joddrell  and  Stella 
came  into  the  long  hall. 

"'Tempt  not  the  Lord,'  George  Joddrell,"  re- 
peated   Miss   Portia;    "but   send   away  French 
Charles,  your  famous  cook." 
V 
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"  The  devil  take  me  if  I  do,"  said  Mr.  Joddrell ; 
"  do  you  know,  it  was  only  three  days  ago  I  paid 
four  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  for  him?" 

"I  thought  Gordon  had  promised  Charles  he 
should  have  time  to  buy  himself  free,"  said  Louis, 
looking  astonished. 

"  Promises  like  that  are  no  better  than  pie-crust," 
replied  Mr.  Joddrell,  "  and  necessity  has  no  law. 
French  Charley  was  sold  for  debt,  and  I  bought 
him." 

Louis  moved  away  in  silent  disgust,  and  sat 
himself  down  by  Stella. 

"  Can  you  keep  a  secret?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes." 

"  That  a  little  girl  has  been  in  the  right,  and 
her  elderly  cousin  in  the  wrong." 

"  I  shall  never  tell  anybody  that,"  replied 
Stella. 

"  It  was  the  anticipation  of  failure,  and  the 
idea  of  being  thought  ridiculous  as  a  petitioner 
for  the  pardon  of  a  slave,  which  prevented  my 
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accompanying  jou  yesterday.  I  should  not  have 
succeeded  any  better  than  you  did,  I  can  see, 
but  I  ought  not  from  mere  self-love  to  have 
declined  the  attempt." 

*^  It  was  not  from  self-love,  cousin  Louis." 

"What  was  it  then?" 

"  You  were  not  convinced  that  I  was 
right." 

"Thank  you  for  being  so  charitable,"  he 
said.  "Well,  I  am  now  convinced  you  were 
right." 

She  looked  at  him  with  the  frank,  confiding 
look  of  a  child,  rather  than  with  the  bashful  joy 
of  a  young  maiden  perceiving  her  power,  and 
her  extreme  youthfulness  struck  him  almost  with 
surprise. 

"  You  do  not  look  a  day  older  than  you  did 
three  years  ago,"  he  remarked. 

"  Don't  I  ?  It  seems  to  me,  cousin  Louis,  as 
if  I  had  lived  an  immense  time ;  these  last  years 
have  been  so  long." 
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"Strange,"  said  Louis,  "how  we  are  always 
straining  towards  the  future,  in  a  hurry  to  get 
rid  of  the  present,  as  if  of  a  bar  to  our  happiness ; 
it  would  be  more  natural  if  we  grudged  every 
day  that  passes.  To  make  such  longing  logical, 
Stella,  there  must  be  another  and  a  better  world. 
Don't  look  alarmed,  little  cousin,  I  am  not  an 
infidel ;  I  am  working  round  to  tell  you  how  I 
came  to  be  convinced  you  were  right.  I  argued 
that  if  this  Charley,  this  negro,  this  slave  the 
son  of  slaves,  proves  his  equality  with  the  white 
man  by  willingly  bearing  suffering  for  another, 
then  he  must  have  higher  aspirations  than  those 
of  mere  bodily  enjoyment;  then  he  can  no  longer 
be  trusted,  be  used  as  a  slave,  a  soulless  thing ; 
he  is  become  a  man;  he  must  be  looked  after, 
his  condition  must  be  ameliorated,  independently 
of  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  in  Eng- 
land, for  w^ithout  some  radical  reform  in  the 
system  here,  we  shall  have  worse  than  rebel- 
lion." 
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"I  wished  you  had  stopped  before  you  said 
these  last  words.  Cousin  Louis." 

"  I  am  a  man,  Stella — a  stubborn,  tenacious, 
self-seeking  animal ;  you  must  take  me  as  I 
am — I  am  no  hero  of  romance.  I  shall  promote 
by  every  means  in  my  power  ameliorations  in 
the  management  and  position  of  my  slaves,  because 
it  is  the  wisest  course  to  do  so." 

Stella  answered — 

"  Cousin  Louis,  I  should  like  better  to  hear 
you  say,  that  you  wish  for  a  change  because  you 
have  the  feeling  of  what  is  due  from  man  to 
man.  Cousin  Louis,  I  shall  be  ashamed  ever 
to  see  that  poor  Charles  again ;  I  wish  he  could 
be  sent  away." 

"  And  you  are  right,  child,"  said  Aunt  Portia, 
breaking  into  the  conversation.  "  In  the  garden 
grows  more  than  the  gardener  sows.  Where  are 
you  going,  Louis  Gautier  ?  " 

"I  must  eat  my  Christmas  dinner  under  my 
own  roof  tree." 

VOL.  II.  N 
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"  You'll  just  stay  and  listen  to  me ;  it's  on  me 
to  tell  it ;  believe  me  or  not,  I  shall  have  done  my 
duty." 

Louis  remained  standing  with  his  hand  on  the 
back  of  Stella's  chair  ;  Mrs.  Joddrell,  attracted  by 
Aunt  Portia's  summons,  came  and  stood  by  Mr. 
Gautier. 

Aunt  Portia  began,  "  I  was  not  in  my  bed,  good 
people,  and  I  never  sleep  anywhere  else.  Twi- 
light had  just  dropped  into  darkness,  and  I  was 
watching  the  mysterious  coming  and  going  of 
the  fireflies'  light,  when  all  at  once  I  saw  Miss 
Stella  standing  before  me,  and  she  said  she  had 
come  to  fetch  me  to  pass  the  day  here.  I  set  out 
with  her  ;  and  as  we  approached  this  house  I  saw 
three  little  churches  joining  it,  and  when  I  turned 
to  ask  Miss  Stella  who  had  built  them,  she  was 
gone ;  and  I  saw  French  Charles,  Johnnie,  and  the  • 
Gustos  with  the  baby  standing  in  front  of  me. 
I  distinctly  heard  Charles  ask  Johnnie  to  go 
into   the   church   nearest   to   him,  and  the   little 
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boy  went ;  and  tlien  he  asked  tlie  baby  and 
Mr.  Joddrell,  and  baby  walked  by  himself  into  one 
one,  and  the  Gustos  into  another;  and  imme- 
diately, the  walls  of  the  churches  became  trans- 
parent, and  I  saw  the  children  one  on  each 
communion  table,  and  the  father  on  the  third; 
and  there  was  a  noise  of  heavy  blows,  and  I  heard 
shrieks,  and  the  tables  crumbled  away,  and  the 
children  went  down  into  a  pit,  and  then  the  voices 
cried,  "  This  is  hell ;  "  and  a  great  trumpet  sounded, 
and  the  tones  spoke  like  unto  a  man's  voice, 
crying  — '  Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord,  and 
I  will  repay.' " 

Aunt  Portia  had  begun  her  narration  in  a 
quiet  rational  way,  but  as  she  proceeded  her 
own  words  stirred  her  imagination,  she  stretched 
forth  her  lean  arm,  clenched  her  hand,  her  eyes 
gleamed,  and  she  rang  out  the  text  from  Scrip- 
ture in  tones  that  froze  the  blood  in  her  hearers' 
veins. 

The  next  moment,  quite  exhausted,  she  crept 
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away  and  hid  herself  in  her  sedan-chair.  So 
certain  was  Miss  Lowe  of  her  own  supernatural 
gifts,  that  she  had  succeeded  in  impressing  some 
kind  of  superstitious  belief  in  them  on  most 
who  knew  her, 

Mrs.  Joddrell  burst  into  tears,  exclaiming, 
"  George,  I  am  frightened.  Send  away  that 
Charles." 

"  Did  you  ever  know  a  man  so  be-womanned 
as  I  am,  Gautier,"  said  the  bewildered  Gustos. 
"  One  would  think  a  negro  had  never  been 
punished  before,  and  that  I  had  committed  a 
crime  sufficient  to  bring  down  fire  from  heaven 
on  all  our  heads.  Whenever  there's  mischief,  be 
sure  a  woman's  in  it ;  they're  so  mighty  fierce,  too, 
when  they  think  they  are  safe.  You  heard  Mrs. 
Joddrell  say  I  always  wanted  to  shirk  everything ; 
she  showed  Aer  spirit,  and  here's  the  upshot:  one  of 
the  finest  girls  on  the  property,  likely  to  have 
a  score  of  children,  is  a  runaway,  and  one  of  the 
best  servants  I  have   as   sulky  as  a   bear.     Ask 
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Madame  what  she  did  it  for,  and  I'll  be  roasted 
whole  if  she  can  tell  you,"  and  out  of  the  door 
flung  the  Gustos,  to  vent  the  rest  of  his  perplexity 
and  anger  on  the  overseer,  the  house-keeper, 
or  tlie  first  dog  or  cat  that  crossed  his  path. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

hurra!     for     prince     JOHNNIE. 

When  Louis  was  gone,  Stella  slipped  quietly 
into  her  own  room.  She  sat  down  to  read  the 
service  for  the  day  to  herself,  her  arm  leaning  on 
the  table,  her  cheek  on  her  hand.  Her  eyes  were 
on  the  page,  but  her  thoughts  had  wandered; 
once,  nay  twice,  she  roused  herself  to  attention, 
but  it  was  pretty  nearly  in  vain.  Her  eyes  were 
gradually  upraised,  and  she  sat  like  one  listening 
to  heavenly  music.  She  could  not  have  put  her 
feelings  into  words,  and  yet  she  knew  she  was 
happy.  Aunt  Portia's  visions,  her  father's  coarse- 
ness, Mrs.  Joddrell's  temper,  were  all  alike  wiped 
from  her  recollection.  The  skies  she  saw  were 
so  blue,  the  earth  so  fresh  and  green. 
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The  Great  House  of  Cedar  Valley  has  been 
described  as  in  the  shape  of  a  T,  the  bedrooms 
branchinop  off  rio-ht  and  left  down  the  centre,  the 
long  hall  at  the  top  and  the  small  drawing-room 
at  the  foot.  Besides  those  windows  opening  on 
the  one  side  into  the  garden,  on  the  other  into 
the  yard,  two  of  the  bedchambers  had  borrowed 
lights  from  the  large  hall,  opaque  white  cur- 
tains maintaining  the  privacy  of  the  occu- 
pants. 

Stella  had  been  roaming  some  time  in  her 
enchanted  world,  when  she  was  startled  back 
to  this  earth  by  the  gaze  of  a  pair  of  keen 
eyes,  and  she  saw  that  the  protecting  curtain 
had  been  shoved  aside  and  that  Miss  Portia  was 
watching  her. 

"  I  wanted  to  see  what  you  were  about,"  said 
Miss  Portia,  candidly.  "  Dreaming,  not  pray- 
ing. Well,  well,  one  can't  put  gray  heads  on 
young  shoulders.  Dream,  child,  as  long  as 
you    can,"  and   the   curious   old   woman   let   fall 
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the  curtain^  and  withdrew  once  more  to  her 
covert. 

After  dinner  some  of  the  negroes  came  with 
little  presents,  carved  calabashes,  necklaces  of 
Job's  tears  or  of  the  Jumboberry.  Mr.  Joddrell 
gave  Stella  and  his  boys  money  to  distribute, 
and  as  the  family  sat  in  the  porch  exchanging 
kind  words  and  deeds  with  their  slaves,  it  formed 
quite  a  Biblical  scene.  Inpossible  to  imagine  any 
one  of  these  persons  to  be  the  author  of  the 
barbarity  of  the  day  before.  Tyranny,  suffering, 
revenge  ?  why  you  must  have  laughed  to  scorn 
any  such  supposition  had  you  been  a  spec- 
tator of  the  groups  round  the  hall  door  of  the 
Great  House  of  Cedar  Valley  on  that  Christmas 
evening. 

Mr.  Boggis  was  seen  walking  in  lonely  state 
on  the  Barbecues.  Mr.  Joddrell  sent  for  him, 
and  formally  introduced  him  to  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Joddrell.  ''  A  glass  of  wine,  Boggis,  to  the  ladies' 
health ;  then   another   to  a   happy  Christmas  to 
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us  all.  Gome  here,  Johnnie.  I  say  you,"  the 
Gustos  was  now  addressmg  the  blacks,  "here's 
your  little  prince :  the  prince  of  the  blacks,  not 
the  Black  Prince.  Eh,  Boggis  ?  not  bad  that. 
Hurra!  for  Prince  Johnnie." 

Mr.  Joddrell  held  the  child  up  in  his  arms, 
that  every  one  present  might  see  him. 

"  Hurra  !  for  Prince  Johnnie,  hurra  !  hurra  ! 
hurra ! "  shouted  the  negroes ;  the  black  boys 
tumbling  head  over  heels  to  show  their  loyalty 
and  joy. 

"  Entailed  the  properties,  Mr.  Boggis,"  said  the 
Gustos,  growing  momentarily  more  communi- 
cative. 

"  A  fine  inheritance,  sir,"  observed  Mr.  Boggis. 

"  There'll  be  plenty  for  them  all,  Boggis,  but 
entails  keep  properties  safe,  so  here's  a  health 
to  the  heir  apparent,  a  bumper,  Boggis." 

Stella  overheard  Aunt  Portia  moaning  inside 
her  sedan-chair. 

"Galista  and  Diana,  hearie,  dance   comba  for 
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young  missus.  Lor !  how  well  she  danced  it 
when  she  wasn't  three  years  old  ;  she  shook  her 
little  figure,  and  twisted  and  twirled  like  a 
snake." 

Here  Mrs.  Joddrell  thought  it  right  to  propose 
to  Stella  to  go  to  the  drawing-room. 

"  Not  a  bit,  not  a  bit,"  stuttered  Mr.  Joddrell ; 
"  let  the  girl  see  the  fun ;  now  for  it,  ladies," 
(to  the  black  girls) ;  and  the  Gustos  himself  began 
the  song  that  accompanied  the  dance. 

Mrs.  Joddrell  was  more  cheerful,  more  kindly 
in  her  manner  next  morning  at  breakfast  than 
Stella  had  seen  her.  Her  tone  was  playful  with 
her  husband,  and  he  was  in  radiant  good  humour. 
By  and  by,  the  cause  of  this  domestic  sunshine 
was  made  public.  The  family  were  to  go  down 
to  the  Lowlands  within  the  week.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joddrell  and  Stella  had  received  an  invita- 
tion to  dine  at  Government  House  on  New  Year's 
Day. 

The  news  did  not  seem  very  glorious  to  Stella, 
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to  judge  from  the  expression  of  her  face  when 
she  heard  it.  Mr.  Joddrell,  little  penetrating 
as  he  was,  noticed  the  contrast  between  his 
daughter's  pale,  serious  face  and  his  wife's  bright 
one. 

"  Come,  cheer  up,  Stella,"  he  said,  "  you'll 
not  hear  of  negroes  for  the  next  three  months ; 
you  shall  have  carte  blanche  for  whatever  finery 
you  want ;  come,  let's  have  smiles — I  hate  cloudy 
faces." 

It  was  the  first  approach  to  any  fatherly  feeling 
Mr.  Joddrell  had  shown  to  Stella,  and  in  an 
instant  her  heart  opened  to  him,  and  she  took 
his  hand  and  kissed  it. 

"  I  believe  there  never  was  a  woman  born 
whose  heart  did  not  quiver  at  the  idea  of  a  new 
dress,"  observed  Mr.  Joddrell. 

"Indeed,  papa,  it  was  your  kind  voice,  and 
not  about  dresses  I  was  thinking,"  said  Stella, 
earnestly. 

He   laughed.     "Never   mind,  Stella.     I  don't 
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think  the  worse  of  you  for  loving  finery ;  I  don't 
want  a  daughter  of  mine  to  set  up  for  a  blue- 
stocking. Dress  and  look  as  pretty  as  you  can, 
that's  a  woman's  business." 

After  this,  great  bustle  of  preparation  began 
within  and  without  the  house,  and  master,  mis- 
tress, and  servants  heartily  desired  Miss  Portia's 
absence.  Not  that  she  gave  much  trouble,  but 
there  was  something  oppressive  in  her  mere 
presence  —  something  startling  in  her  w^ay  of 
moving  about.  Wherever  you  least  expected 
to  see  her,  there  she  was,  always  like  one  who 
is  searching  or  listening.  Miss  Portia  gave  no 
signs  of  intending  to  move.  Day  after  day  she 
continued  her  capricious  proceedings,  diving  into 
her  sedan-chair,  and  remaining  hid  during  the 
hours  of  daylight,  prowling  about  after  dark, 
and  causing  a  succession  of  little  screams  from 
every  negro  girl  she  met  in  her  peregrinations. 

Stella  was  the  only  one  who  ever  voluntarily 
approached  the  old  lady's  fortress,  and  she  would 
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often  go  to  the  side  on  which  the  window  was 
let  down,  and  begin  a  conversation.  Stella  was 
in  hopes  of  heai'ing  one  particular  name.  She 
should  be  so  sorry  to  leave  home  without  saying 
good-bye  at  Silver  Hill,  and  yet  she  had  not 
the  courage  to  speak  of  her  wish  to  go  over 
there  ;  as  for  another  impromptu  visit  that  was 
out  of  the  question.  So  went  over  three  days : 
on  the  morning  of  the  fourth,  as  she  was  taking 
her  usual  ride,  French  Charles  suddenly  appeared 
in  her  path.  Stella  felt  her  face  colour;  she 
intended  to  say  "  Good  morning,"  and  pass  on, 
but  the  man  stood  so  directly  in  her  road  that 
she  was  forced  to  stop. 

French  Charles  put  his  hand  on  Janet's  head, 
stroking  it,  but  Stella  felt  that  he  had  something 
to  say  which  he  mtended  to  force  her  to  hear. 
In  her  embarrassment  she  said,  "How  are  you, 
Charles  ?  " 

''Tank  you,  good  young  lady,  me  so-so." 
His  face,  from  a  fine  healthy  black,   had  faded 
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into  a  yellowish  hue,  a  sign  of  sickness,  and 
his  hair  had  a  look  as  if  sprinkled  with 
flour. 

Gracious  God!  has  any  of  thy  creatures  a 
right  to  inflict  such  suffering  on  another,  as  to 
change  thus  in  a  few  hours  the  colour  of  the 
hair  of  a  head. 

"Young  missus,  I  come  to  ask  you  as  a 
Christian  w^oman  to  tell  me  de  trut  (the  truth). 
Negro  say,  Massa  Joddrell  buy  me  for  his  slave." 

"  Yes,  Charles,  it  is  true." 

"  Garamighty  have  mercy  on  me !  "  said  the 
Black,  sweat-drops  rising  on  his  bold  brow. 
'^  Young  missus,  I  work,  work,  year  upon  year; 
I  get  money  togedder :  "  the  whole  face  was 
twisted  with  agony  for  a  moment,  then  he  tried 
to  speak  again,  but  his  voice  was  gone,  abso- 
lutely lost  through  emotion :  he  could  only 
whisper  now. 

"Young  missus,  me  good  young  missus,  tell 
Massa  Joddrell  it  better  to  sell  me  away  again ; 
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me  no  do  one  good  day's  work  no  more ;  me 
done  for." 

Stella  placed  her  hand  kindly  on  the  black 
man's,  which  was  still  resting  on  her  mare's 
head.  "  Charles,  I  know  you  are  a  clever  man, 
and  quite  different  from  the  people  here ;  don't 
you  remember  that  Jesus  Christ  was  badly 
treated  and  scourged,  beaten  with  whips  and 
spat  upon.  God's  own  Son  and  our  Lord,  and 
He  said.  Not  my  will  but  Thine,  O  Father,  be 
done,  and  He  prayed  for  those  who  ill-used  Him, 
saying,  they  did  not  know  what  they  were  doing. 

Charles  shook  his  head.  "  De  debbil  nearer 
to  me  dan  God.  Do,  me  good  lady,  do  hab  me 
send  away,"  and  he,  the  slave  and  the  black, 
wrung  the  white  girl's  hand. 

"  I  did  beg  very  hard  for  you,  Charles,  and 
you  know  it  was  in  vain." 

"  God  bless  you,  now  and  for  ever.  Amen,  and 
be  wid  you  all  yer  life  long ;  me  blessed  young 
lady." 
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Stella  did  not  wait  for  lier  courage  to  evaporate. 

"  Papa !  "  she  said,  "  Papa,  I  have  seen  French 
Charles  ;  his  hair  is  actually  turned  gray.  Papa, 
you  must  hear  me  out.  I  am  frightened  when 
I  think  of  the  anguish  of  that  poor  man ;  if  any- 
thing happens  to  him — if  he  dies — papa,  God  will 
require  the  blood  of  that  man  at  your  hands." 

"  And  what  does  your  saintship  ask  for  him  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Joddrell,  in  a  white  rage. 

Stella's  heart  beat  fast,  but  her  glance  at  her 
father  never  quailed.  "  I  would  not  trouble  you 
nor  anger  you,  papa,  if  I  were  not  sure  it  was 
my  duty ;  he  begs  you  so  very  hard,  papa,  to 
sell  him,  or  send  him  away." 

"  The  deuce  take  him  !  Does  he  expect  to  be 
better  off  with  another  master  ?  " 

While  Stella  was  hesitating  how  to  frame  an 
answer  so  as  not  to  injure  her  cause,  there  came 
a  voice  from  the  sedan-chair,  saying — 

"Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us 
from  evil." 
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Mr.  Joddrell  turned,  and  said  to  his  daughter, 
"Madame  Stella,  I  advise  you  to  keep  clear  of 
tempting  me  into  a  passion  with  you  again;  do 
you  hear  me  ?  If  you  didn't  look  so  uncommon 
handsome,  I'd  be  tempted  to  give  you  a  taste 
of  the  rod  yourself.  Get  along  with  you,  and 
keep  that  tongue  of  yours  quiet.  Just  let  me 
catch  you  talking  to  that  black  fellow  any  more, 
and  I'll  have  him  down  again  for  another  three 
dozen  and  three." 


VOL.  n. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

WOE  TO  THE  CONQUEROR. 

The  dwellings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingston 
and  Spanish  Town  in  Jamaica  answer  to  the  villas 
in  the  outskirts  of  London  and  other  great  towns 
in  England. 

The  house  dn  Meriton  Pen,  where  the  Joddrells 
have  arrived,  is  a  long  building  with  piazzas  all 
round — that  is,  with  wide  verandahs  closed  in  by- 
jalousies,  and  with  glazed  windows  corresponding 
to  the  windows  of  the  room  they  shelter  from  the 
blaze  of  a  tropical  sun.  Its  construction  differs 
very  slightly  from  mountain  houses,  except  thkt  it 
consists  of  two  stories;  the  reception  rooms  and 
bedrooms  of  the  family  are  on  the  upper  story, 
approached  from  the  outside  by  a  double  flight 
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of  steps.  The  offices  are  on  the  basement  floor. 
It  is  no  rule  that  these  so  called  Pen-houses 
should  have  two  stories,  or  be  surrounded  by 
grounds,  or  be  situated  in  the  middle  of  pasture 
lands.  Some  even  abut  democratically  on  the 
highroad. 

Meriton  Pen  did  not  belong  to  Mr.  Joddrell, 
but  to  an  absentee  in  England,  for  whose  pro- 
perties the  Gustos  was,  what  is  called  in  island 
phraseology,  "  planting  attorney,"  L  e.,  the  per- 
son who  visited  the  absentee's  estates  once  or 
twice  in  the  year,  to  see  into  their  state  of 
cultivation,  to  hear  complaints,  redress  grievances, 
and  authorise  supplies.  The  commission  for  these 
services  was  one  source  of  income  to  many  of  the 
residents  in  the  colonies.  Mr.  Joddrell  let  his 
own  Pen  to  a  very  great  Government  man,  and 
had  Meriton  Pen  for  himself  gratis.  If  people 
will  not  or  cannot  live  where  their  interests 
should  make   them,   if  they   will   not   fulfil   the 

duties  all  kinds  of  property  entail   on   the  pos- 

o  s 
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sessor,  they  must  be  prepared  to  accept  the  con- 
sequences. 

It  is  New  Year's  Day.  The  Joddrells  only 
reached  Meriton  Pen  the  evenmg  before,  and 
consequently  they  are  still  unsettled.  Open 
trunks,  half  theii'  contents  strewed  about,  are 
making  Mrs.  Joddrell's  bedroom  a  labyrinth 
more  difficult  to  thread  than  the  one  in  Crete. 
Mrs.  Joddrell  herself  is  standing  before  a  large 
Psyche  mirror;  a  magnificent  wreath  of  gera- 
niums is  round  her  brown  hair ;  she  has  on  the 
new  white  satin  dress,  her  husband's  Christmas 
gift,  and  is  only  waiting  till  her  maid  can  find  a 
particular  lace .  trimming  that  is  to  be  fastened 
round  her  shoulders.  Mrs.  Joddi-ell  shows  none 
of  her  •  usual  impatience.  She  is  studying  the 
reflection  of  her  own  image  with  satisfaction.  She 
stoops  forward  to  look  closer  at  the  curl  near  her 
eyebrow ;  to  bring  more  into  view  her  ear-rings. 
She  turns  her  head  to  look  over  her  shoulder. 

"  What  a  difference   dress   does   make ! "  she 
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exclaimed,  with  complacency,  to  Stella ;  and  then, 
as  her  eye  lights  on  the  modest  white  muslin  of 
her  stepdaughter,  she  adds,  "If  I  had  thought 
yoiu*  aunt  would  have  let  you  come  without  a 
proper  ball  dress,  I  would  have  ordered  one  for 
you.  Come  here,  and  let  me  put  this  white 
rose  in  your  hair."  Stella  knelt  down  before  her 
stepmother;  just  then  the  black  nurse  shoved  in 
her  head. 

"  Missus,  please,  Massa  say " 

"  Oh !  tell  him  we  shall  be  ready  directly," 
said  the  lady,  without  turning  her  head,  but 
Stella  caught  sight  of  the  woman's  face,  and  she 
exclaimed,  '^  What  is  the  matter,  Baba  ?" 

'^  Massa  say  missus  please  come  to  him." 

Mrs.  Joddrell  said  sharply,  "You  have  let 
baby  fall." 

"No  me,  missus." 

"  What  is  it  then?"  and  out  ran  the  frightened 
mother  into  the  piazza.  Mr.  Joddrell  was  there 
shining   and  spruce,  Johnnie  was   on  his  knee. 
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and  the  under-imrse,  a  young  mulatto  girl,  was 
walking  up  and  down  trying  to  hush  the  whim- 
pering of  the  baby  she  was  carrying.  Johnnie 
held  out  his  arms  to  his  mother. 

''  George,  how  could  you  terrify  me  so ! " 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Joddrell.  "  I  thought  some  dread- 
ful accident  had  happened  to  one  of  the  children ; 
I  live  in  constant  dread  when  I  am  here  of 
those  piazza  stairs,"  and  forgetting  her  dress, 
Mrs.  Joddrell  took  Johnnie  from  his  father's  knee, 
kissing  him  over  and  over  again. 

"  Mamma !  Johnnie's  skin  hurt  him." 

"  Oh,  heavens  !  the  child  has  got  fever.  You 
must  send  for  Dr.  Whitehead  directly.  I  shan't 
go  out ;  you  and  Stella  go ;  you  can  easily  make 
an  excuse  for  me,"  and  she  sat  down  with  the 
child  on  her  lap. 

The  girl  with  the  baby  had  wandered  into  the 
inner  room,  she  always  trying  to  hush  its  little 
whimper. 

"Yes;   we'll  send  for  the   doctor,"  said   Mr. 
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Joddrell,  in  very  husky  tones.  "  Who  is  there  ?" 
clapping  his  hands. 

"  Look  at  the  child,  George ;  oh !  my  darling, 
my  darling — I  cannot  hold  him.  What  makes 
him  double  himself  so  ?  " 

Stella  and  all  the  women  servants  rushed  into 
the  piazza  at  this  cry  of  agony. 

"  Stella !  look  at  Johnnie.  What's  the  matter 
with  him?     He  is  your  little  brother,  you  know." 

The  paroxysm,  whatever  it  was,  ceased,  and 
the  child  looked  up  and  smiled  at  Stella. 

"  Where  is  baby  ?  "  went  on  Mrs.  Joddrell.  "  I 
am  sure  I  hear  him  crying." 

"Are  you  ill,  papa?"  suddenly  asked  Stella, 
going  close  to  Mr.  Joddrell.  He  did  not  seem  to 
have  heard  her  question.  "Papa,  you  must  lie 
down;  poor  papa,  you  must  not  be  so  alarmed," 
and  she  took  his  arm,  guiding  him  to  a  sofa. 

"Better  put  de  chile  in  hot  bath,"  said  the 
grave  voice  of  Manie,  the  housekeeper ;  ^'  he  hab 
got  inward  fit." 
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"  Don't  talkj  but  do  it,"  cried  the  distracted 
mother. 

Manie,  as  she  was  leaving  the  piazza,  beckoned 
to  Stella.  "  Miss  Ella,  dem  chilren  pisoned.  I 
see  it,  dem  dead  chilren  dis  bery  evening.  You 
go  look  after  de  baby  and  keep  it  out  de  moder's 
sight.  De  children  save  de  fader.  O  Lard !  dy 
ways  bery  strange  and  real  curious.  Go  dere, 
young  lady,"  pushing  the  awe-stricken  girl  into 
the  room  where  the  baby  was,  "  and  Lard  hab 
mercy  on  dat  pore  'ooman." 

Dr.  Whitehead  came  on  the  messenger's  horse, 
but  before  he  arrived  Johnnie  was  struggling 
in  the  agonies  of  death — his  tender  limbs  livid 
and  convulsed.  The  moment  he  saw  the  child, 
he  said  to  the  nurse,  "  The  boy  has  eaten  some- 
thing that  has  disagreed  with  him.  Have  you 
let  him  have  pepper-pot  or  what?" 

"No,  me  good  massa;  he  hab  him  rice  and 
milk,  a  piece  of  yam,  dat  all,  so  help  me  Gad, 
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"  Come,  try  and  remember ;  he  got  out  into 
the  yard  by  himself  ?  " 

"  Me  tell  you  true,  massa,  me  no  lose  sight  de 
chile  one  single  minute." 

"Johnnie  get  flip,"  murmured  the  little 
sufferer,  in  a  short  interval  of  ease.  "Johnnie 
ask,  and  papa  give  some  to  Johnnie  and  baby." 

"  What  does  he  mean  ?  "  asked  the  physician. 

"  Massa  egg  flip,  saar,"  answered  the  nurse. 

Here  the  Gustos  staggered  up,  "  It  was  poisoned, 
poisoned  doctor ;  that  d — d  devil  Charles. " 

The  shriek  that  Mrs.  Joddrell  uttered  made 
Dr.  Whitehead  turn  cold.  "Don't  believe  it, 
doctor,"  she  said ;  "  don't  believe  it,  it's  not  true  ; 
the  child  has  got  a  little  fever,  my  poor  little 
lx)y ;  but  he  '11  take  his  medicine  like  a  darling 
and  soon  be  well  again.  Mamma's  darling  is 
always  good ;  "  her  own  words  brought  tears 
to   her  eyes. 

"  Dont  cry,  mam-mam  ;  Johnnie  will  take  his 
stuff." 
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"As  for  liim,"  continued  Mrs.  Joddrell,  point- 
ing to  her  husband ;  "  don't  you  see  —  he's 
drunk,  quite  drunk  ;  he  's  always  so — ^he  doesn't 
know  what  he's  saying.  Now,  doctor,  give 
Johnnie  something  to  make  him  well."  She 
managed  to  speak  cheerfully. 

Dr.  Whitehead  with  trembling  voice  gave  his 
orders  to  Manie,  who  looked  stately  as  destiny 
itself.  Mr.  Joddrell,  who  was  ill  and  not  drunk, 
was  carried  to  a  bedroom ;  the  horses  were  taken 
out  of  the  carriage,  and  men  despatched  on 
them  for  more  advice  and  for  various  reme- 
dies. 

"  Suppose  we  carry  the  dear  little  fellow  into 
your  room,  my  dear  madam;  allow  me  to  help 
you." 

"  No  thank  you,  doctor ;  a  mother  knows  best 
how  to  carry  her  sick  child." 

Dr.  Whitehead,  though  a  man  of  experience, 
felt  himself  quaking  as  they  entered  the  bed- 
chamber. 
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"Miss  Joddrell/'  said  Mrs.  Joddrell,  politely 
introducing  Stella  to  the  physician.  "My  hus- 
band's daughter  by  his  first  wife.  Is  baby 
asleep?  He  is  not  so  pretty  as  Johnnie;  he's 
more  of  a  John  Bull."  Another  shriek,  and 
another,  as  her  eyes  fell  on  the  infant  lying  on 
the  bed. 

"  Mrs.  Joddrell,"  expostulated  the  doctor,  "  you 
must  be  quiet  and  composed,  or  I  must  put  you 
out  of  the  room." 

She  was  quelled  directly,  poor  soul. 

"  I  was  frightened,  doctor,"  she  said,  submis- 
sively. 

Hours  passed ;  to  every  one  in  that  stricken 
house  they  seemed  only  so  many  minutes.  All 
the  principal  medical  men  of  Kingston  were 
gathered  now  round  the  bed  of  the  dying  chil- 
dren, now  by  the  bedside  of  their  father,  curling 
up  like  flax  in  the  flame. 

"Stella!  Stella!  where's  Stella?"  called  Mrs. 
Joddrell. 
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"  She's  with  her  father,"  answered  some 
one. 

"I  want  her/'  cried  Mrs.  Joddrell,  impera- 
tively. 

As  soon  as  Stella  came  in,  her  stepmother 
beckoned  her  to  her  side,  whispering,  "  Miss 
Portia's  dream ;  it's  coming  true.  Did  she  say 
he  would  die  too?" 

A  little  while  after,  one  of  the  doctors  laid 
the  baby  in  Stella's  arms.  Mrs.  Joddrell  looked 
up. 

"  I  am  sending  it  to  another  room  that  it  may 
not  be  disturbed,"  he  said.  The  poor  baby  was 
dead,  nothing  would  disturb  it  more.  Quietly 
and  lovingly  Stella  carried  it  close  to  her  own 
warm  heart,  and  placed  the  cold  little  form  on 
her  own  bed.  It  was  not  the  first  time  she  had 
knelt  near  to  death. 

"  If  God  would  only  take  us  all  to  himself," 
she  thought,  ^^  there  w^ould  be  no  more  tears,  no 
more  suffering  for  us." 
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'^  Miss  Stella ! "  says  Manie,  "  de  doctor  says 
you  hab  to  come  back." 

"Johnnie  wants  a  song,  Stella,"  cried  Mrs. 
Joddrell.  "  I  'm  so  hoarse  I  can't  sing ;  but  you 
can — a  merry  song  now,  Stella." 

Stella  strove  to  remember  any  of  the  nursery 
rhymes  she  had  learned  for  Johnnie's  sake. 
"  Sing,"  said  her  stepmother,  but  the  girl's  memory 
was  gone. 

"  Whither — oh,  whither — "  she  stopped  with  a 
quivering  laugh. 

"Poor  ittle  Bo-peep,"  whispered  Johnnie. 

"Bo-peep,  my  darling?"  asked  the  mother — 
he  nodded. 

Stella  knelt  down  before  Johnnie — the  effort 
almost  choked  her;  the  poor  little  boy  trying 
all  the  while  to  repeat  the  last  words  of  each 
line  after  her,  as  she  had  taught  him;  at  the 
end  of  the  first  verse  the  singer's  voice  gave  way. 

"  Go  on ;  don't  you  see  the  good  it  is  doing 
the  child  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Joddrell,  fiercely. 
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''  Little  Bo-peep  fell  fast  asleep — "  Here  Johnnie 
seemed  to  wave  his  little  hand. 

''He's  better,"  said  Mrs.  Joddrell  to  Dr.  White- 
head, "  he  smiled  on  me  just  now."  The  doctor 
suddenly  bent  over  her,  and  tried  to  lift  the  child 
from  his  mother's  arms. 

"  No,  no !  you  will  hurt  him ;  mamma's  arms 
never  can  hurt  Johnnie,  can  they?  my  bonnie, 
bonnie  birdie." 

Oh !  poor  mother,  poor  mother !  Johnnie's 
spirit  was  abeady  with  God. 


PART   III. 


"GOOD  HEART  BREAKETH  U.L  HAP." 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 

WHITHER?    NORTH    OR    SOUTH  ? 

Stella  is  an  orphan  and  an  heiress !  No  one 
ever  told  lier  how  her  father  died,  how  his 
bruised  body  had  been  found  lifeless  under  his 
bed-room  window.  A  few  hours  previously,  the 
medical  attendants  had  given  hopes  of  his  re- 
covery, and  Stella  had  been  persuaded  to  lie 
down  on  a  bed,  leaving  her  father  to  the  care 
of  the  experienced  housekeeper  Manie. 

A  morning  and  an  evening  had  elapsed  since 
the  dear  childi'en's  death;  an  express  had  been 
sent  to  Silver  Hill  to  request  Mr.  Gautier  to 
come  down  and  attend  the  funeral  of  the  poor 
little  innocents.  When  Louis  arrived  at  day- 
break  of  the    next    morning,   he  was   taken   to 
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tlie  spot  where  a  formless  heap  lay — George 
Joddrell's  mortal  frame. 

The  housekeeper  declared  then,  and  at  the 
inquest,  that  she  had  left  her  master  but  for  five 
minutes,  to  get  him  the  lemonade  he  had  asked  for. 
On  her  return,  finding  his  bed  vacant,  she  and 
the  other  servants  had  sought  him,  first  inside  the 
house  and  then  outside.  ^'  Why  should  she  tell  lie  ? 
she  old  Massa  Joddrell's  slave,  she  Gustos'  right 
hand ;  he  good  'nufi*  to  her,  she  had  no  cause 
complain  of  him." 

The  jury  were  convinced  that  the  woman 
spoke  truly.  Perhaps  he  had  followed  Manie, 
had  seen  his  dead  infants,  and  been  driven  mad. 

Father  and  children  were  interred  in  the 
same  grave.  He  looked,  as  they  laid  him  in  his 
coffin,  as  placid  as  though  he  had  known  no 
more  of  wrath,  no  more  of  the  earth's  impurities, 
than  his  two  baby  boys. 

A  great  stir  and  great  excitement  had  been 
occasioned    by    the    tragedy    at    Meriton    Pen. 
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Placards  were  posted  in  all  the  towns  and 
public  places  in  the  island.  The  Colonial  Govern- 
ment offered  a  large  reward,  and  the  widow  of 
the  deceased  promised  a  second  still  larger,  for 
the  detection  of  the  criminal,  supposed,  so  the 
notices  stated,  to  be  a  negro,  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  French  Charles,  who  had  ab- 
sconded from  Meriton  Pen.  The  housekeeper 
and  some  other  of  the  house  servants  were  put 
in  prison  for  a  time,  in  the  expectation  that  they 
would  give  some  information  as  to  the  accused, 
but  eventually  released,  as  they  persisted  in 
declaring  their  ignorance  of  all  concerning 
him. 

When  Mr.  JoddrelFs  will  was  opened,  it  was 
found  that  the  estates  of  Cedar  Valley  and  Bel- 
field  were  limited  to  his  eldest  son  John  for 
life,  with  remainder  to  his  children ;  failing  law- 
ful issue,  to  the  second  son,  George,  with  the 
same    restrictions,    and    so    on ;    every    possible 

precaution   to  secure  the  entail,  the  last  limita- 
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tion  being  in  favour  of  his  daughter"  Stella,  and 
her  children.  The  property  of  Marlborough 
Castle  and  some  houses  in  Kingston  were  left  to 
his  wife  for  her  life,  with  remainder,  as  before. 
Louis  Gautier  and  the  family  lawyer  were 
named  as  trustees. 

It  was  at  fir^t  feared  that  Mrs.  Joddrell  had 
lost  her  reason,  so  bewildered  and  incoherent 
was  she ;  and  one  of  the  most  painful  symptons 
of  her  condition  was  the  violent  and  open 
aversion  she  showed  to  her  stepdaughter.  The 
mere  sight  of  her  brought  on  frightful  attacks 
of  hysterics,  followed  by  ravings,  in  which  she 
mingled  the  names  of  Rebecca  and  Charles  with 
that  of  Stella,  in  a  manner  most  heartbreaking 
to  the  latter. 

The  physicians  recommended  that  Mrs.  Jod- 
drell should  be  sent  to  England,  to  the  care  of 
her  own  family ;  change  of  scene  would  bring 
change  of  ideas. 

Louis  spoke  to  Stella  on  this  subject. 
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"Do  you  mean  to  accompany  Mrs.  Joddrell 
to  England?" 

Stella's  pale  lips  moved  as  if  with  a  smile, 
but  so  pathetic,  that  it  was  more  touching  than 
tears. 

"Cousin  Louis,  do  you  not  see  that  there  is 
a  fatality  attending  me.  I  have  never  known 
what  family   love   and   tenderness  is.     I  had  so 

hoped  in  little  Johnnie "  she  did  not  go  on. 

"  Everywhere  I  go,  I  am  rejected ;  my  poor 
stepmother,  whom  I  would  so  willingly  serve 
as  a  daughter,  has  taken  a  real  hatred  to  me  ;  in 
the  agonies  of  her  grief  she  sees  in  me  almost 
an  accomplice  of  the  murderers  of  her  children ; 
she  resents  my  life  having  been  spared;  she 
looks  on  me  as  the  usurper  of  her  boy's  rights. 
Even  had  she  remained  in  Jamaica,  I  must 
have  sought  another  home  than  hers." 

Louis  thought  a  little ;  he  was  very  evidently 
troubled.  "You  are  aware  that  as  one  of  your 
guardians  I  am  obliged  to  inquire  into  your  plans." 
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'^  I  ^should  like  to  have  a  home  of  my  own, 
cousin  Louis ;  I  long  so  to  be  quiet,  not  to 
feel  that  I  am  on  sufferance  in  other  people's 
houses." 

"  But  you  are  too  young  to  live  by  your- 
self anywhere,  least  of  all  on  a  Jamaica  property. 
I  see  but  one  feasible  plan,  if  you  persist  in 
your  idea  of  not  going  to  England.  You  must 
come  to  Silver  Hill,  at  least  for  the  present, 
where  you  will  have  the  protection  of  my 
mother." 

Stella  looked  at  him,  and  with  her  usual 
candour  said,  "It  displeases  you  that  I  do  not 
go  to  England,  or  perhaps  I  shall  be  a  trouble 
to  you  at  Silver  Hill.  I  think  Aunt  Portia 
would  stay  with  me  at  Cedar  Valley ;  and  in- 
deed, cousin  Louis,  you  must  have  patience 
with  me,  if  I  don't  go  away.  You  cannot 
imagine,  for  you  have  never  realised,  what  it 
is  to  be  with  others,  to  feel  as  one  of  them, 
and   to  be  made   conscious  that   they  think   of 
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you  as  one  apart  from  themselves.  Oh,  cousin ! 
I  shall  never  forget  the  agony  I  endured  when 
I  knew  that  Auntie  wished  to  get  rid  of  me. 
Those  who  are  rich  in  love  take  no  thouo:ht 
of  the  poor." 

"You  mistook  my  meaning.  I  was  thinking 
liow  ice  should  suit  you.  You  have  no  idea 
how  retired  a  life  we  lead ;  no  company  comes 
to  Silver  Hill,  we  are  all  seriously  occupied ;  it 
will  be  to  a  young  lady  like  being  buried  alive." 

Stella  pointed  to  her  deep  mourning. 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  continued,  rather  impatiently; 
"but  you  are  become  rich;  you  are  no  longer 
cousin  Stella,  but  a  great  heiress.  It  is  as  well 
to  speak  plainly  at  first  as  at  last,  and  heiresses 
attract  suitors  as  flowers  do  bees.  I  warn  you, 
we  cannot  make  any  alteration  in  our  secluded 
habits." 

Instead  of  resenting  these  rather  churlish 
observations,  Stella  asked,  "  How  rich  am  I, 
cousin  Louis  ?  " 
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"  The  two  properties  will  give  yoii  at  least  two 
thousand  a  year ;  ten  years  ago  your  father  had 
nearly  treble  that  income,  ten  years  hence  you 
may  not  have  as  many  hundreds  as  you  have 
thousands  now." 

"And  how  much  shall  I  require  to  spend?" 

"  That  depends  on  yourself." 

"  I  never  had  any  money,  cousin  Louis,  and 
I  cannot  know  how  much  I  shall  cost  you." 

"  Oh,  that 's  it !  You  are  a  very  matter  of 
fact  ward." 

"  Am  I  ?  Don't  you  remember  telling  me  that 
Aunt  Portia  could  not  free  her  negroes,  because 
she  could  not  pay  the  fines  for  them  ?  I  thought 
I  might  be  able  to  save  and  have  the  money  ready 
for  mine." 

"  As  to  freemg  your  negroes,  you  cannot  do  it, 
Stella;  the  properties  and  negroes  are  entailed, 
and  you  have  only  the  use  of  the  money  they 
give,  for  your  life." 

"  And  who  gets  them  afterwards  ?  " 
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"  Your  children,  if  you  have  any." 

"  Can  any  one  prevent  my  paying  the  negroes 
for  their  work  the  same  as  if  they  were  free  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  can,  and  youi'  other  guardian,  as  long 
as  you  are  a  minor." 

"  Would  you  object,  cousin  Louis,  to  putting 
the  money  I  don't  need  to  use  into  some  safe 
place,  till  I  am  old  enough  to  have  my  own 
way?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  he  answered. 

"  And  you  will  settle  everything  for  me,  and 
tell  me  how  much  you  will  allow  me  for  pocket- 
money." 

"  I  will  consult  with  your  other  guardian." 

*'  Must  you  ?  I  would  much  rather  you  would 
do  everything  for  me  yourself,  just  as  if  it  were 
all  your  own,  or  ask  your  mother." 

"  You  are  a  person  of  too  much  consequence 
now  for  cousin  Louis  to  take  the  whole  respon- 
sibility of  your  affairs." 

Stella  was  not  repulsed  ;  she  believed  in  cousin 
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Louis,  and  besides,  she  was  not  one  who  thought 
she  had  claims  on  any  one. 

It  seemed  an  ahnost  self-evident  arrangement 
that  Stella  should  go  to  Silver  Hill.  Her 
relationship  to  Mrs.  Gautier,  Louis  being  her 
guardian,  and  the  proximity  of  Silver  Hill  to 
Cedar  Valley,  all  appeared  to  determine  this  step. 
But  Louis,  who  had  hitherto  taken  the  opinion 
of  the  world  very  little  into  his  calculations,  was 
suddenly  seized  with  scruples  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  plan ;  he  might  be  accused  of  wanting 
to  keep  the  heiress  to  himself — and  of  all  things 
of  which  he  had  a  horror,  it  was  that  of  a  wife 
richer  than  himself.  Stella's  other  guardian  being 
an  old  bachelor,  added  to  other  circumstances  of 
his  life,  rendered  it  impossible  she  should  go  to 
him.  It  was  thus  that  Stella  came  to  be  domiciled 
at  Silver  Hill. 

It  is  never  a  small  event,  the  reception  of  a 
new  member  into  a  family;  a  certain  breach 
is    thereby  made    in    habits   of   long    standing ; 
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conversation  can  no  longer  roll  on  smoothly, 
allusions  have  to  be  explained,  an  insight  into 
the  former  history  of  the  domestic  circle  given 
to  the  new-comer.  It  must  also  happen  that 
each  individual  who  has  passed  early  youth, 
reconnoitres  the  character  of  the  other,  to  see 
what  confidence  may  be  accorded.  In  fact,  the 
position  is  always  one  of  restraint. 

Stella,  at  nineteen,  did  not  see  in  Louis  Gautier's 
home  a  small  white  house,  simply  furnished, 
perched  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  which  put  your 
neck  in  jeopardy  every  time  you  rode  up  or 
down,  but  saw  in  it  an  oasis  in  a  desert,  an  ark 
of  safety  from  the  storms  of  the  world.  It  seems 
strange,  may  be,  that  she  entertained  that  species 
of  veneration  for  her  cousin  which  made  her, 
what  her  original  nature  did  not,  gentle  and 
yielding.  His  manner  to  her  had  scarcely  ever 
been  other  than  grave  and  resisting,  often  nearly 
repulsive.  But  did  you  never  watch  in  a  family, 
a  mother  speaking  and  acting   severely  towards 
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one  child  in  particular,  and  yet  that  child  be, 
perhaps,  not  only  the  most  loving,  but  the  most 
confiding  of  the  little  flock.  The  mother  knows 
that  she  dreads  her  own  secret  partiality ;  the 
child  knows  it  as  well  as  she  does.  Perhaps 
Stella  had  some  such  perception  with  regard  to 
her  cousin ;  perhaps  there  had  been  a  tone  or 
a  look  tempering  his  words,  words  that  look  so 
harsh  on  paper ;  or  perhaps  she  had  no  reason  for 
feeling  as  she  did,  except  that  he  was  cousin 
Louis  and  she  was  cousin  Stella. 

"  Do  you  know  why  I  love  you  ? "  said  a 
French  lady  to  her  affianced  bridegroom.  ^^For 
Heaven's  sake,  madam,  do  not  try  to  find  out, 
otherwise  I  shall  be  sure  you  do  not  love  me," 
was  the  answer. 

The  late  frightful  tragedy  in  her  family  had 
been  more  terrible  than  heart-breaking  to  Stella. 
Though  so  nearly  connected,  the  victims  were,  in 
point  of  fact,  almost  strangers  to  her ;  they  were 
not  twined  in  with  every  fibre  of  her  being  ;  there 
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had  been  a  destroying  crash,  but  no  carrying 
awav  and  burying  under  its  ruins  old  associa- 
tions, old  memoriesj  a  lifelong  s^nnpathy.  She 
had  trembled  under  storm  after  storm,  and  now 
she  ^yas  thankful  to  feel  her  heart  and  soul  con- 
valescent in  an  abode  of  peace.  Frightened  and 
sick  Avith  terror  was  the  orphan  girl  when  Mrs. 
Gautier  took  her  in  her  arms,  and  with  a  little 
tender  formality  welcomed  her  "  home."  It  was 
the  first  time  Stella  had  been  told  to  feel  any 
place  a  ''  home."  Imagine  yourself  in  Stella's 
position,  with  the  natural  longings  of  a  fine 
disposition  after  affections,  feeling  instinctively 
that  an  empty  heart  constitutes  real  beggary, 
and  suddenly  transported  from  the  blackness  of 
such  poverty  to  the  brightness  of  its  opposite. 

What  wonder  that  when  she  found  herself 
actually  in  Louis  Gautier's  home,  the  young 
pilgrim  felt  as  if  she  had  reached  a  holy  sanc- 
tuary. 

If  Louis  had  shown  small   anxiety  to   receive 
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her,  there  were  nevertheless  many  signs  of 
friendly  thoughtful  preparation  for  her  coming. 
The  room  appropriated  to  her  was  the  most 
cheerful  in  the  house.  The  hangmgs  had  a 
freshness  and  delicacy  of  colour,  harmonizing  well 
with  the  idea  of  youth ;  books  chosen  with  care 
were  in  a  pretty  moveable  case ;  the  only  pictures 
that  Silver  Hill  possessed  had  been  transferred 
to  her  walls,  they  were  water-colour  sketches  of 
rural  life  in  an  old  French  style ;  a  work-table 
stood  before  a  cane  sofa,  drawn  to  the  window. 
Oh !  what  a  lovely  view,  extending  even  to  the 
Blue  Mountains !  Jessamine  stars  peeped  in  at 
her,  and  the  perfume  of  orange  flowers  was  in 
the  air. 

Stella  was  fascinated,  bewitched  with  the  place. 
She  was  so  happy  to  be  alone,  that  she  might 
touch  and  examine  everything  in  this  room. 
What  a  charm  there  was  in  the  chairs  and  tables, 
and  wardrobes,  "  I  si) all  read  all  these  books, 
I  shall  work  so  long — just  there,  where  the  table 
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is  placed  for  me ;  but  I  shall  read  far  away  from 
the  window,  that  I  may  not  be  idle  with  con- 
stantly looking  out."  Happy  moments !  enjoyed 
even  while  yet  her  pale  cheeks  and  heavy  eyes 
told  of  sorrow  endured. 

The  next  time  she  saw  Mrs.  Gautier  alone, 
Stella  said,  "  Maman,  how  kind  of  you  to  give 
me  such  a  pretty  room." 

*' Louis  and  Olympia  arranged  it  for  you,  my 
dear." 

Stella  thanked  Olympia  also,  but  she  never 
said  a  w^ord  of  gratitude  to  cousin  Louis. 

She  speedily  learned  the  habits  of  the  house ; 
one  of  them  was  the  most  rigid  punctuality  in 
the  assembling  together  for  meals.  Excepting 
at  these  stated  hours,  the  most  perfect  indepen- 
dence of  each  other  reigned.  In  a  very  few  days 
Stella  knew  to  the  minute  when  she  should  see 
Louis. 

The  Maman,  this  was  the  tender  name  given 
to  Mrs.  Gautier  by  the  whole  family,  even  the 
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domestic  slaves  spoke  of  her,  and  called  her 
*'  Maman,"  mstead  of  missus.  The  Maman  seated 
at  her  buhl  writing-table,  in  the  general  sitting- 
room,  her  large  Bible  generally  open  beside  her, 
was  ever  ready  to  be  applied  to.  In  the  back 
piazza,  within  her  sight,  were  two  young  negro 
women,  constantly  employed  in  needlework.  The 
damask  and  linen  of  the  house  were  the  Maman's 
special  care  and  pleasure ;  they  were  the  only 
luxury  seen  at  Silver  Hill. 

Stella  oftentimes  seated  in  the  low  chair  by 
the  Maman's  side,  had  plenty  of  opportunity  of 
seeing  and  judging  of  Olympia's  position  in  the 
family.  She  was  an  eminently  active  woman, 
with  a  clear  shrewd  head ;  a  perfect  arithmetician, 
she  was  what  is  common  in  France,  rare  in 
England,  a  business  woman.  All  the  accounts 
of  the  property  were  kept  by  Olympia ;  she  wrote 
the  letters,  distributed  the  clothing :  she  was,  in 
fact,  Mr.  Gautier's  clerk  or  book-keeper.  He 
was   the  manager  of   the  out-of-doors  work,  she 
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of  the  office,  they  worked  together  as  if  they  had 
both  been  men.  For  the  present,  Stella  wondered 
at  Olympia;  she  placed  her  incalculable  degrees 
above  herself.  How  childish,  how  ignorant,  how 
incapable  she  felt  of  taking  any  serious  part  in  life. 
It  was  her  first  initiation  into  the  knowledge  that 
a  woman  might  take  a  serious  part  in  a  man's 
life,  a  knowledge  which  books  as  yet  had  not 
given  her,  still  less  any  of  her  own  experiences. 
Louis  consulted  Olympia  as  an  equal,  she  advised 
him  as  an  equal.  "  Now  I  perceive,"  said  Stella 
to  herself,  "why  Louis  told  me  I  didn't  under- 
stand what  I  was  asking,  when  I  begged  him  to 
let  me  be  his  friend."  The  greatest  desire  and 
ambition  in  Stella  now,  was  to  have  Louis  talk 
to  her  as  he  did  to  Olympia,  instead  of  changing 
the  subject  of  his  conversation  whenever  he 
addressed  herself.  The  somewhat  unceremonious 
fraternal  manner  he  had  with  Olympia  was,  for 
Stella,  the  aim  of  her  ambition.  She  fancied 
he  looked  down  on  her  when   he   spoke   gently 
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to  her  of  books  and  flowers.  "Did  he  think, 
then,  that  she  took  no  interest  in  his  affairs  ?  " 

There  was  always  a  little  stroll  after  the  five 
o'clock  dinner;  either  on  the  road  under  the 
large  gray  rocks,  shady  from  the  high  trees  and 
luxurious  tropical  vegetation  ;  or  else  there  was 
a  leisurely  saunter  up  and  down  the  terraces 
round  the  house,  among  the  orange  trees  and 
oleanders,  with  an  extensive  view,  to  pleasure  the 
eye.  In  the  evenings  Louis  generally  read  one 
newspaper,  and  Olympia  another.  They  both 
earnestly  watched  the  signs  of  the  times,  occa- 
sionally discussing  events  and  measures. 

Stella  sat  by  the  Maman,  busy  with  some 
embroidery,  or  other  ornamental  work,  happy 
and  satisfied  in  cousin  Louis'  home. 

Look  across  a  wide  valley,  it  seems  to  you 
a  level  surface ;  gaze  up  at  a  mountain,  and  you 
believe  it  one  large  protuberance  of  the  earth. 
On  a  nearer  sight,  you  find  undulations  in  the 
valley  amounting  to  hills,  and  in  the  mountains. 
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sinkings  equivalent  to  valleys.  It  is  only  when 
the  gloss  of  novelty  wears  off  that  you  begin  to 
understand  a  new  spot. 

For  a  time,  every  one  and  everything  at  Silver 
Hill  wore  a  tint  of  uniformity  to  Stella;  then 
she  began  to  espy  various  shades  and  colours. 
She  had  fancied  the  Maman  to  be  the  serenest 
of  mothers.  Well,  one  day,  herself  unseen,  Stella 
had  watched  tears  falling  down  Mrs.  Gautier's 
face;  the  next  time  Louis  came  into  the  room, 
he  asked,  "  Where's  Olympia  ?  " 

The  Maman,  said  in  an  humble  tone,  "  Can  I 
be  of  use  to  you,  my  son  ?  " 

"Thank  you,  dear  Maman,"  he  replied;  "it 
would  give  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  under- 
stand what  it  would  take  me  an  infinity  of  time 
to  explain ;   Olympia  knows  all  about  it." 

"  He  forgets,"  said  the  Maman  to  Stella,  as  he 
hastened  away,  "  that  for  half  his  life  I  managed 
the  property,"  and  an  air  of  dejection  and  morti- 
fication spread  over  the  Maman's  countenance. 

Q2 
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Stella  refused  that  evening's  walk,  and  sat 
herself  down  resolutely  in  the  low  chair  by  the 
buhl  writing-table,  and  with  a  sweet  cunning 
led  the  Maman  to  talk  on  a  subject,  that  is,  on 
the  subject,  which  had  in  it  no  monotony  for 
either.  They  talked  of  Louis ;  and  Stella  listened 
greedily  to  all  the  wonders  of  his  childhood, 
of  his  beauty,  his  cleverness,  his  goodness.  From 
Louis,  the  subject  wandered  to  the  years  of  the 
IMaman's  youth,  and  the  persons  and  scenes  of 
that  time.  Youth  lends  bright  colours,  some- 
times memory  bestows  even  brighter  hues. 

It  is  sad  when  old  people  ruminate  over  long 
past  joys,  but  sadder  when  they  are  seized  by 
a  sudden  ardent  longing  to  repossess  themselves 
of  some  of  their  former  interests.  The  Maman 
all  at  once  ceased  speaking,  clasped  her  hands 
in  a  sort  of  despair,  looking  up  with  an  appealing 
glance;  the  next  moment  she  exclaimed,  "It  is 
all  right,  it  is  in  the  course  of  nature,"  opened 
her    Bible,    and    the    hope   of    commg    immor- 
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tality  restored  her  momentarily  interrupted 
serenity. 

This  little  scene  greatly  impressed  Stella.  She 
renounced  the  schemes  she  had  made  of  a  course 
of  study,  of  pursuing  her  music  and  drawing, 
of  portioning  out  her  morning  hours  in  an 
endeavour  to  excel,  a  wish  to  do  which  had 
lately  risen  in  her  breast.  A  softer  ambition 
took  the  place  of  the  former;  she  did  not  say 
it  even  to  herself,  but  her  desire  was  to  do  for 
cousin  Louis  that  duty  which  his  daily  avocations 
hindered. 

The  following  morning,  when  she  saw  the 
Maman  take  up  her  work,  Stella,  instead  of 
retiring  to  her  pretty  room,  appeared  with  a 
book  in  her  hand. 

"  I  am  going  to  read  you  my  favourite  story, 
Maman,  may  I  ?  " 

The  story,  as  may  be  easily  guessed,  was  the 
Bride  of  Lammermuir.  When  Stella  came  to 
the  description  of  Ravenswood,   she  interrupted 
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herself  to  say,  lier  face  all  in  a  glow,  "Who 
does  that  remind  you  of,  Maman?  " 

Surely  in  this  instance  youth  and  age  did 
agree.  How  the  tWo  did  laugh  over  Caleb's 
misadventures.  Louis  passing  by  came  into  the 
sitting-room,  attracted  by  the  cheering  sound. 

"  Well,  Maman,"  he  said,  "  what  is  my  ward 
saying  to  make  you  laugh  so  heartily  ?  " 

"Cousin  Louis — did  you  ever  read  the  Bride 
of  Lammermuir  ?  " 

This  was  the  childlike  mood  in  which  Stella 
had  always  so  much  attraction  for  Louis. 

"  Love  tales  are  more  in  your  way  than  mine, 
Stella,"  he  replied,  his  eyes  dwelling  on  her  as 
she  bent  over  her  book  again.  A  tender  pity 
came  into  his  face  as  he  gazed  at  the  young 
cousin,  yet  pale  and  with  traces  of  sorrow  on  brow 
and  mouth ;  so  earnest  too  in  its  ingenuous  sym- 
pathy with  the  "  ower  true  tale  "  she  was  reading  ; 
and  a  fear  as  to  what  might  be  the  fate  of  this 
girl,  as  lovely,   as  innocent,  as    confiding  in   an 
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uncertain  future  as  poor  Lucy.  Ashton,  softened 
bis  heart  towards  her  more  than  had  ever  been 
the  case  before.  Then  her  loving  companionship 
to  his  mother,  and  the  smiles  she  coaxed  on 
that  dear  faded  face,  excited  in  him  an  admiring 
gratitude.  He  sat  on,  appearing  to  listen,  but 
more  and  more  immersed  in  contemplation  of 
the  reader. 

"Have  you  forgotten  me,  Gautier?"  asked 
Olympia,  from  one  of  the  doors. 

"  You  see  what  your  story  has  to  answer  for, 
Stella,"  said  Louis ;  "  it  has  made  me  forget  I 
was  keeping  Olympia  waiting ;  I  '11  no  more  of 
it."  And  Louis  went  away  with  Olympia  to 
look  over  some  accounts  she  had  been  preparing 
for  him. 

Olympia  was  very  pale  as  she  sat  at  her  desk ; 
her  face  seemed  to  have  grown  suddenly  thin ; 
her  voice  was  thick  ;  there  was  a  look  of  desola- 
tion about  her  whole  attitude  not  to  be  mistaken. 
At  that  instant,   she  presented  a  vivid  contrast 
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to  Stella,  a  contrast  of  the  fading  flower  to  the 
young  blossom,  that  had  in  it  a  pathos. 

A  discordant  element  had  slipped  unperceived 
within  the  hospitable  doors  of  Silver  Hill.  How- 
ever insensibly  it  had  stolen  in,  it  would  not 
long  remain  concealed,  where  there  was  a  life 
of  such  intimacy. 

"  Do  not  sit  over  these  accounts  any  more," 
said  Louis ;  "  you  have,  I  am  sure  of  it,  one  of 
your  bad  headaches." 

"  Business  first,"  said  Olympia,  with  a  forced 
smile,  "  and  pleasure  afterwards.  I  shall  not 
detain  you  long." 

"  My  dear  friend,  it  is  not  for  myself  I  speak. 
I  am  ready  to  go  over  a  dozen  pages,  if  you  will ; 
but  you  have  done  enough  for  to-day." 

Here  Stella's  ringing  laugh  reached  them, 
and  brought  an  answering  smile  to  Louis' 
lips. 

"  Our  walls  must  be  quite  astonished  to  hear 
such  a  happy  sound,"  he  observed. 
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"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Olympia ;  "  Stella  is  still 
quite  a  child ;  at  her  age,  I  was  an  old  woman. 
How  quickly  she  has  forgotten  the  dreadful 
scenes  she  witnessed.  I  wonder  when  the  ray 
of  sun  is  to  fall  on  her  mute  heart,  and  make 
it  give  out  a  sound  of  music." 

*'  She  is  young  in  most  things  for  her  age," 
returned  Louis ;  "  but  I  do  not  think  she  is 
wanting  in  strong  feeling.  She  shows  intelligence 
and  a  large  heart  in  all  connected  with  the 
negroes,  the  subject  that  has  taken  the  greatest 
hold  of  her." 

"  Perhaps,  it  may  be  a  superiority  to  most  girls 
of  her  age  that  makes  me  think  her  wanting  in 
softness.  It  requires  a  good  deal  of  head,  not  to 
have  taken  a  horror  for  the  race  who  destroyed 
her  only  parent." 

As  Louis  did  not  immediately  reply,  Olympia 
added — 

"I  have  probably  misunderstood  her  disposi- 
tion; one  is  apt  to  judge  of  others  by  oneself, 
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and  I  am,  I  confess  it,  full  of  short-sighted  pre- 
judice." 

"  Noj"  said  Louis  ;  "  but  there  is  a  radical  dif- 
ference of  constitution  between  you  two.  There 
is  an  enthusiasm  and  a  oneness  of  affection  about 
you,  in  which  Stella  seems  deficient." 

That  evening  the  Maman  and  Stella  spent 
alone.  After  her  usual  walk  with  them,  when 
Stella  turned  to  go  into  the  house,  Louis  detained 
Olympia  on  the  terrace. 

"  Won't  you  come  in  and  hear  some  more  about 
Caleb?  "asked  Stella. 

"  Go  on  with  it  to  the  Maman,"  replied  Louis ; 
"we  shall  come  in  by  and  by." 

The  Maman,  as  Stella  took  her  usual  seat  in 
the  low  chair  by  her  side,  fondly  smoothed  the 
thick  braids  of  the  girl's  dark  hair. 

"  I  am  your  child,  am  I  not,  Maman  ?  "  laying 
the  noble  little  head  on  the  Maman's  knee. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  one,  my  good,  loving  child." 

A  spark  may  be  the  cause  of  the  burning  down 
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of  a  house,  and  certainly  very  minute  incidents 
lead  to  great  discoveries.  That  night  Stella  was 
enlightened  as  to  the  sentiments  subsisting  be- 
tween her  and  Madame  Olympia. 

"  She  is  not  my  friend,  I  feel  it,"  she  said  to 
herself;  "  I  have  caught  at  times  a  curious  cut- 
ting look  in  her  eye  when  it  met  mine  that  made 
me  see  hatred.  Louis  thinks  her  perfect ;  I  am 
sure  she  is  not  true.  I  cannot  tell  how  she 
manages  it ;  but  she  in  some  way  prejudices  who- 
ever comes  into  the  house  against  me." 

This  was  specially  in  reference  to  the  medical 
man  of  the  parish,  and  who,  as  the  weekly  visitor 
of  the  negroes  both  at  Silver  Hill  and  Cedar 
Valley,  was  more  on  a  footing  of  intimacy  with 
the  Gautiers  than  any  of  the  other  neighbours. 

Dr.  McNeil  was  a  tall,  loosely  put  together 
Scotchman — with  a  broad,  childish  face;  neverthe- 
less out  of  his  gray  eyes  there  came  occasional 
scintillations,  that  proved  he  was  not  so  much  of 
a  child  as  he  looked. 
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Mrs.  Gautier  had  consulted  Dr.  McNeil  as  to 
a  certain  loss  of  appetite  and  feverishness  that 
hung  about  Stella.  At  first  the  doctor,  in  right 
of  his  fifty  years  well  completed,  had  treated  the 
young  lady  with  paternal  kindness ;  a  manner 
which  had  brusquely  changed  into  a  ceremonious 
politeness  with  a  flavour  of  acidity. 

It  is  most  necessary  that  the  physician  should 
have  a  salutary  influence  on  the  moral  as  well 
as  the  physical  being  of  his  patient ;  and  Mrs. 
Gautier,  far  more  perspicacious  than  she  generally 
had  the  credit  of  being,  very  soon  yielded  to 
Stella's  desire  to  be  released  from  Dr.  McNeil's 
care.  The  young  girl  had  been  startled  by  the 
transformation  of  the  doctor's  behaviour ;  too 
much  startled  not  to  reflect  on  it,  and  try  to  divine 
the  cause. 

Each  day  that  passed  Stella  perceived  that 
she  and  Madame  Olympia  were  less  and  less  in 
tune  with  one  another.  Discordant  notes  were 
constantly  struck  when  they  conversed ;  it  seemed 
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impossible  for  Stella  to  speak  on  any  subject 
without  Olympia's  darting  forth  sprightly  sallies, 
full  of  brilliance  and  venom,  buzzing  about  and 
stinging  her  adversary,  admirable  to  the  rest 
of  her  audience — like  those  insects  with  gauzy 
wings  of  rainbow  hues,  which  the  spectator 
admires,  while  they  are  torturing  some  patient 
victim. 

"I  have  a  great  mind  to  tell  Louis,  that  I 
should  like  to  go  and  live  at  Cedar  Valley.  I 
am  sure  Aunt  Portia  would  stay  with  me." 

And  all  the  time  Stella  knew  she  had  no  mind 
to  say  anything  of  the  sort  to  Louis. 

Olympia,  at  the  self-same  moment  Stella  was 
thus  soliloquising,  was  seated  before  her  toilet- 
table,  intently  regarding  her  own  image  in  the 
glass.  Not  a  line,  however  trifling,  not  a  flaw, 
however  slight,  in  the  contour  of  what  had  once 
been  nearly  a  faultless  face,  escaped  her  inves- 
tigation.    A  deep  sigh  came  up  from  her  heart. 

"  To  think,"  so  she  argued  with  herself,  "  that 
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the  folly  of  a  moment  must  be  paid  for  by  a 
whole  life's  misery.  Fifteen  years  since  my 
wedding  day,  and  fifteen  more  may  be  added, 
and  I  still  be  bound.  Why  should  marriage  be 
the   only  blunder   that  is  to   be   punished   as   a 

crime  ?     Why   should   marriage Ah  !   what 

is  the  use  of  thinking  about  it?  Prometheus 
chained  to  a  rock,  with  vultures  to  eat  his  liver — 
a  woman  tied  to  a  heartless  man,  and  the  world 
to  peck  at  her  heart — cruelty  everywhere,  even 
in  Dame  Nature.  She  destroys  our  faces,  and 
leaves  our  hearts  eternally  young;  very  unfair, 
is  it  not?  I  despise  myself,  after  all,  as  much 
as  I  do  others.  I  who  have  so  prided  myself  on 
a  pure,  disinterested  feeling  for  Gautier,  what 
do  I  find  I  am  reduced  to  ?  a  calumniator — yes, 
a  calumniator,  for  I  do  try  to  insinuate  into  his 
mind  that  Stella  is  other  than  I  know  she  is. 
I  make  him  understand  that  she  is  indifferent, 
insensible  as  a  stone,  and  I  see  as  clearly  as  I 
see  my  own   pale  face   in   that  mirror  that   she 
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loves  him ;  and  he  might  be  so  happy  with  her 
pure,  yomig  heart  to  rest  upon,  and  I  come  be- 
tween him  and  her.  It  needs  only  a  word  from 
me,  or  rather  it  needs  but  that  I  allow  them  to 
understand  one  another,  her  frank  nature  would 
soon  unveil  itself.  What  would  become  of  me 
then  ?  Oh,  that  I  had  strength  to  do  the  right 
thing!" 
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CHAPTER    XXXII. 

EQUIVOCATION. 

The  next  day  Stella  gave  Louis  lier  morning 
salutation  witli  less  in  it  of  aroma  from  the 
heart  than  she  had  ever  done.  Her  voice,  which 
had  lately  cheered  the  breakfast-table  like  the 
early  song  of  some  favourite  bird,  was  silent. 
Once  or  twice  Louis  looked  about  him  as  if 
missing  something ;  once  or  twice  he  glanced 
at  Stella,  and  then  his  eyes  gradually  took  an 
expression  of  pain  and  weariness — an  expression 
that  had  always  touched  Stella.  It  had  in  it  an 
appeal  for  forbearance ;  and  w^ienever  it  was 
apparent,  the  whole  countenance  relaxed,  and 
any  observer  would  have  said,  "  He  has  met  dis- 
appointment there  where  he  had  been  seeking 
sympathy." 
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Stella  felt,  rather  than  thought,  this ;  and  she 
had  the  consciousness  that  she  had  sinned  against 
her  cousin.  She  longed  to  do  or  say  something 
to  make  amends,  but  even  while  thinking  of  how 
or  what,  Louis  had  left  the  room. 

The  Maman  sighed,  and  went  to  her  table. 
When  Stella  would  have  gone  away,  Olympia 
detained  her,  saying — 

"  I  have  no  writing  to  get  through  to-day,  shall 
we  sing  some  duets  to  my  guitar  ?  " 

"I  cannot  sing  or  play  at  sight,"  answered 
Stella,  coldly ;  "  I  should  need  to  learn  the  songs 
first  with  the  piano,  and  there  is  no  piano  here ; 
besides  I  do  not  sing  well  enough  to  take  a 
part  with  you." 

"  Is  there  not  a  piano  at  Cedar  Valley?" 

"Yes." 

"  Why  should  you  not  have  it  brought  here  ?" 

"  It  would  scarcely  be  worth  while,"  and  Stella 
quickly  disappeared,  and  in  a  fit  of  penitence  and 
discomfort  went  to  her  own  room.     There,  how 
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everything  reproached  her,  from  the  jessamine 
and  roses  waving  their  flowers  before  the  window, 
to  the  smallest  arrane^ement  for  her  comfort  or 
pleasure. 

^'  I  am  ungrateful,  downright  wicked ;  he  took 
me  into  his  home  when  I  had  no  one  to  care 
what  became  of  me.     Oh,  silly,  selfish  Stella  !  " 

She  lay  on  her  sofa,  contemplating  the  grand 
scene  before  her,  until  the  influence  of  lovely 
nature  softened  her  irritation  into  a  pleasant 
melancholy.  She  was  allowing  some  salutary 
tears  to  roll  down  her  cheeks  when  Olympia 
came  in. 

"What,  crying,  Stella!  are  you  unhappy?" 
and  Olympia  sat  down  by  the  side  of  her  niece. 

The  colour  rose  in  Stella's  face.  She  did  not 
choose  to  have  her  feelings  investigated;  even 
the  lightest  and  kindest  touch  on  the  chords  of 
her  heart — at  that  moment  vibrating  with  a  little 
remorse — would  have  pained  her  to  the  quick. 
Olympia,  she   knew,  would  not  spare  the  sharp 
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probe,  if  allowed  to  operate ;  better  be  supposed 
sorrowful  or  discontented. 

"  Poor  little  bird ! "  began  Olympia ;  *^  you  feel 
like  Sterne's  starling,  weeping  because  you  can't 
get  out." 

Stella's  eyes  flashed  through  the  tear  drops  still 
hanging  on  the  long  lashes. 

'*  I  have  no  need  to  weep  for  such  a  reason 
as  that.  I  have  only  to  ask,  and  the  door  of 
the  cage  will  be  opened,  and  very  willingly 
too." 

Olympia  answered — 

"  Neither  kindly  thought  nor  kindly  spoken ; 
but  never  mind  that — do  you  know  w^hy  I  have 
intruded  on  you,  StelU  ?  " 

«  No." 

"  Does  your  conscience  not  tell  you  ?  " 

A  second  time  Stella  said  "No,"  while  her 
eyes  fixed  themselves  keenly  on  those  of  Olympia. 

"  As  your  aunt,  and  one  with  more  experience 

of  life,  I  have  come  to  give  you  a  little  advice." 

R  2 
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Stella  sat  erect  and  motionless. 

"  We  are  a  very  small  circle  here,"  resumed 
Olympia,  "  and  hitherto  we  have  carefully  ex- 
cluded all  elements  of  discord.  The  Maman  and 
I,  the  passive  members  of  the  family,  feel  what 
is  due  to  the  active  one,  Mr.  Gautier,  and  we 
have  sacredly  preserved  the  tranquillity  of  his 
interior." 

How  Stella's  blood  stirred  to  hear  Olympia 
talking  as  if  she  had  a  right  to  consider  herself 
an  integral  part  of  the  Gautier  family,  as  if  Stella 
were  merely  an  interloper. 

"  He  is  a  man,"  said  Olympia,  *'  who  has  met 
with  many  disappointments,  who  is  chained  to  a 
life  most  distasteful  to  him ;  therefore,  those  who 
choose  to  reside  in  his  home  ought  to  consider 
it  their  duty  not  to  diminish  the  comfort  or  re- 
pose still  remaining  to  him  by  giving  way  to 
caprice." 

"I  think,"  returned  Stella,  with  a  smile, 
**  cousin  Louis  must  be  more  sensitive  than  the 
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mimosa  itself,  if  you  mean  that  I  disturb  him  by 
my^  caprices.  Let  us  see ;  we  meet,  he  and  I, 
at  breakfast  and  dinner ;  I  join  your  walk  after 
dinner,  and  then  all  intercourse  between  him 
and  me  ceases.  I  believe  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  robbed  you  of  five  minutes  of  his  society 
was  yesterday,  and  that,  quite  by  his  own  will, 
I  assure  you." 

"  If  you  wilfully  misunderstand  me,  Stella, 
there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  I  can  comprehend 
your  feeling  the  dulness  of  the  place,  and  its 
unconsciously  making  you  pettish," 

"  If  I  am  pettish,  it  is  not  the  place  makes  me 
so,"  retorted  Stella. 

"  And  what  is  it,  then  ?  " 

Stella  answered  nothing,  but  looked  out  of  the 
window. 

*^  Your  own  words,"  continued  Olympia, "  prove 
that  you  are  displeased  with  something  or  some 
one." 

"Olympia,"  said  Stella,  "everyone  may  have 
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causes  for  sorrow  or  vexation  they  may  not 
like  to  explain  or  discuss.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
rude  or  unkind  to  you — pray  pardon  my  rough 
manner.  I  promise  that  for  the  future  I  shall 
keep  a  stricter  watch  over  my  behaviour — over 
my  very  looks," 

Olympia  rose,  bent  over  Stella,  and  lightly 
kissed  her  forehead.  Stella  endured  the  kiss; 
the  instant  Olympia  was  gone  she  passed  her 
handkerchief  over  her  face. 

^'  What  is  it,"  she  questioned  herself,  "  makes 
me  so  harsh?  she  is  right  and  I  am  wrong, 
and  yet  my  soul  rebels  against  every  word  she  says 
to  me — against  every  kindness  she  shows  me — 
and  it  is  my  poor  mother's  sister  that  makes  me 
feel  this  enmity  !  " 

Do  what  she  would,  Stella  could  not  prevent 
the  outward  signs  of  her  inward  feeling.  Her 
large,  frank  eyes,  which  had  hitherto  willingly 
encountered  the  glance  of  every  creature,  at  this 
day's  dinner  avoided  every  face  but  the  Maman's ; 
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slie  strove  to  be  polite,  and  was  polite,  but  her 
usual  little  brusquerie  would  have  been  far 
preferable.  In  the  after  dinner  walk  she  slipped 
away  from  Olympia  and  Louis.  For  two  or  three 
minutes  they  did  not  miss  her ;  when  they  did, 
Louis  said,  "Poor  child!  I  dare  say  she  begins  to 
find  the  want  of  companions  of  her  own  age." 

"  I  never  thought  she  would  stand  this  quiet 
seclusion,"  said  Olympia.  **  It  was  a  girl's  whim, 
but  you  must  not  tell  her  so.  Her  pride  of  con- 
sistency would  take  the  alarm :  no  one  at  her 
acre  can  bear  to  be  found  out  in  havinsj  mistaken 
their  own  mind.  I  offended  her  this  morning  by 
some  observations." 

Louis  repeated  quickly,  "  Offended !  what  did 
she  say  ?  " 

"  Oh !  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  her. 
She  has  never  taken  to  me,  and  really  it  would 
be  preposterous  to  be  annoyed  with  any  one  for 
not  giving  us  their  affection." 

"  It's  your   nature   to   make  tyrants,  and  she 
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comes  of  the  race  of  oppressors;  if  Stella  has 
behaved  impertinently  to  you,  as  I  suspect,  I 
insist  on  your  resenting  it,"  returned  Louis. 

"  It  is  not  worth  the  trouble,  and  besides  I  had 
no  right  to  intrude  my  advice  on  her." 

"  You  are  too  soft  and  yielding  to  manage  a 
spirit  like  Stella's,"  observed  Louis.  "  I  had 
a  presentiment  of  evil  when  I  agreed  to  receive 
her  here." 

"  But  really,"  interrupted  Olympia,  "  we  must 
go  and  look  after  her." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Louis ;  then  he  added,  "  at  all 
events,  you  remain   here.     I  will  go ; "   and   he 
walked  quickly  down  the  hill.     He  was  impatient,   ' 
annoyed,  not  in  the  least  anxious. 

"  This  will  never  do,"  he  thought ;  "  those 
cannot  dwell  together  in  peace  who  are  not  on 
an  equality  in  knowledge  of  the  world ;  she 
longs  to  try  her  wings,  and  we  have  folded 
ours." 

Louis  hesitated  to  try  and  understand  the  real 
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grounds  of  difference  between  Stella  and  Olympia ; 
he  was  afraid  to  have  to  decide  between  them ;  he 
was  not  prepared  to  tell  Stella  they  could  not  live 
together,  for  it  must  be  Stella  who  should  go. 
Stella  had  a  home  and  many  friends ;  poor 
Olympia !  there  was  no  shelter  for  her  head 
but  at  Silver  Hill.  She  was  utterly  poor — and 
very  friendless;  no  hands  to  clasp  hers  but  his 
and  his  mother's. 

Still  no  Stella  to  be  seen;  and  now  Louis's 
irritation  turned  to  anxiety.  Had  she  crossed  the 
moat  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill?  It  was  venturesome 
at  that  time  of  the  evening.  Then  remembering 
that  by  her  unthinking  innocence  and  ignorance 
of  evil  she  might  be  betrayed  into  danger,  his 
heart  smote  him  for  his  hard  thoughts  and  hard 
sayings  of  just  now ;  if  any  evil  occurred  to  her, 
he  should  never  know  another  moment  of  peace. 
There  were  passions  afloat  at  this  period  among 
the  slave  population,  and  a  waning  of  their  respect 
for  the  whites,   of  which  lately  there  had  been 
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several  examples.  A  white  was  no  longer  the 
personification  of  a  deity  to  the  blacks,  nor  were 
their  persons  any  longer  regarded  as  sacred. 

Gautier  could  see  some  distance  along  the 
bridle  road  leading  to  the  river  course,  sepa- 
rating Silver  Hill  and  Cedar  Yalley.  No  figure 
was  to  be  seen  on  it.  He  turned  to  the  other 
hand,  threading  a  path  which  ran  parallel  to 
the  narrow  trench  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Here 
he  found  the  truant  sitting  on  a  mossy  stone 
that  blocked  up  further  progress;  her  attitude 
was  one  of  contemplation. 

Stella  allowed  Louis  to  come  close  to  her 
before  she  moved  even  her  head ;  then  she 
raised  her  eyes  to  his,  and  he  saw  in  them  the 
look  of  the  preux  chevalier  he  had  noted  at 
Waterloo  Cottage. 

"  Cousin  Louis,  I  did  not  mean  to  overhear 
your  conversation  with  Olympia.  I  came  here 
without  being  aware  that  I  should  be  exactly 
below  the  terrace  where  you  were.       I  heard  you 
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say  that  I  was  of  the  race  of  oppressors,  and 
tliat  you  would  not  allow  me  to  tyrannize  over 
Olympia ;  I  heard  you  suspect  me  of  impertinence 
to  her.  Now,  cousin  Louis,  it  was  dishonourable 
of  Olympia  not  to  tell  you  that  I  had  not  been 
impertinent." 

"  She  never  accused  you." 

"  No  ;  but  her  answer  was  an  equivocation." 

"  You  use  too  strong  language,"  said  Louis, 
sternly. 

"  I  call  things  by  their  real  names,  cousin ; 
when  Olympia  replied  to  you,  that  it  was  not 
worth  the  trouble  to  resent  my  conduct,  she 
gave  you  to  understand  that  I  had  been  im- 
pertinent. I  am  rough,  that  is  true;  I  had 
rough  nursing:  it  has,  however,  made  me  fear- 
less, and  I  always  speak  the  truth.  I  prayed 
Olympia  to  pardon  my  rough  manner,  and  told 
her  I  did  not  mean  to  be  rude  or  unkind.  I 
deny  having  been  impertinent ;  I  would  not  have 
been    so,    if  only  lest    I    should   displease    you. 
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Yes ;  I  am  of  the  race  of  the  oppressors,  and  I 
have  felt  even  from  a  child  that  therefore  an 
implacable  destiny  dogged  my  family.  See  how 
tragic  their  fate.  Grandmamma  living,  dying, 
so  lonely,  almost  nnregretted;  and  within  these 
few  months,  Louis,  have  I  not  witnessed  the 
murder  of  my  nearest  in  blood  ?  I,  alone,  spared, 
perhaps  to  expiate  the  sins  of  my  ancestors. 
We  are  all  under  a  ban,  cousin  Louis.  Even 
the  Maman,  a  saint  upon  earth,  the  Maman's 
heart  is  crucified — I  know  it,  I  feel  it ;  and  you, 
are  you  happy  ?  " 

Stella's  words  were  strong,  but  her  voice  was 
low,  her  manner  passionless;  it  was  as  if  her 
heart  had  been  stunned. 

To  her  query,  ^^  Are  you  happy  ? "  Louis 
replied  quietly,  "No;  and  now,  Stella,  let  me 
speak  a  little  in  my  own  defence." 

'^  I  do  not  require  you  to  defend  yourself, 
cousin  Louis ;  there  is  nothing  to  defend :  you 
had  a  perfect  right  to  give  your  opinion  about 
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me ;  but  only  Olympia  should  not  have  mis- 
led you." 

"Willingly  or  consciously  she  never  misled 
any  human  being,  and  as  for  any  want  of  truth 
in  her,  I  have  yet  to  find  it  out.  A  lie  of  any 
kind  is  a  deceit,  I  include  prevarication,  and 
Olympia  is  one  in  whom  there  is  neither  guile 
nor  bitterness.  Learn  of  her,  Stella;  she  not 
only  forgives  injuries,  but  she  forgets  having 
received  them;  not  lil^e  me,  who  am  more  in- 
clined to  acknowledge  injuries  than  benefits." 

Stella  gave  for  the  first  time  a  sign  of  im- 
patience. 

"  You  think  her  perfect,  then  ?  " 

"  And  why  should  I  not  ? "  he  asked,  coldly. 
"  Is  it  because  you,  who  have  been  here  a  few 
weeks,  bring  a  ridiculous  charge  against  her  that 
I  am  to  ignore  the  experience  of  years  ! " 

"  Let  us  go  home,  let  us  go  home,  pray." 
Stella  rose  from  her  seat  as  she  spoke. 

Without   a   word  Louis   put  her   arm  within 
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liis :  lie  kept  her  close  to  him ;  they  had  never 
walked  thus  before.  Ere  they  had  gone  a  few- 
paces,  he  said,  abruptly,  and  in  a  voice  that 
Stella  had  never  heard  from  him  before — 

"  I  will  tell  you  my  story.  When  I  was  a 
youth — a  long  time  ago  now,  Stella — I  had  high 
aspirations,  an  intense  longing  to  be  of  service, 
to  do  good  to  my  fellow-creatures.  I  believed 
my  heart  was  heaving  with  spiritual  power  to 
accomplish  some  great  mission.  I  believed  that 
my  strong  impulses,  my  activity,  my  energy, 
were  gifts  from  on  high  to  bring  about  some 
gTeat  social  good.  I  felt  myself  a  prophet,  a 
liberator;  and  in  what  do  you  think  all  this 
intense  longing  upwards,  had  its  origin  ?  In  a 
pair  of  lovely  violet  eyes." 

Stella  scarcely  breathed. 

"Yes,  little  cousin,  I  was  merely  in  love  as 
a  youth  of  twenty  may  be;  love  it  was  that 
was  inciting  me  to  do,  to  suffer,  to  conquer ;  it 
was   the   old,   old   story — old   as  the   world,  yet 
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ever  new.     But  my  idol  was  a  false  deity ;   and 
when   I   found   out    I   had    been   worshipping   a 
mask,  a  thing  of  pretty  shreds  and  patches,  the 
fine   flame    of  my  aspirations,  my  divine  aspira- 
tions, went   out  ignobly  of  itself.     I  sunk  down 
into  a  slave-driver.     I  do   not  defend  my  folly ; 
I  tell  you  the  facts.     I  neither  cared  for  fame, 
nor   for   riches,   nor   for   grandeur.     Some    men 
take   a    disappointment   of  this   nature    stupidly 
to   heart,  and   I   was  one   of  them.     It  was   not 
that   she   refused  my  love,  but  that  having  ac- 
cepted   it,   she    never    understood   what    it   was 
like;  how  could  she,  poor   thing?     As  well  ask 
from   the   blind  mole  the   gaze  of  an   eagle,  as 
from  her  the  strength  to  love.     When  I  attempted 
to  pour  out  the  feelings   of  my  soul   into  hers, 
there  was  no  depth  to  receive  it,  and  she  cried 
out  against  my  crotchets. 

"  Had  I  gone  into  the  great  battle  of  life,  in 
any  of  the  great  places  of  the  globe,  probably 
I   should   have   done    like    other   men ;  decently 
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buried  my  early  hopes,  given  hostages  to  for- 
tune in  the  shape  of  a  wife  and  family,  and 
been  a  tolerably  good  citizen.  Instead  of  that  I 
came  hither  to  a  poor  heart-broken  mother,  to 
the  society  of  my  co-mates,  slave-holders,  men 
for  the  most  part  filled  with  new  rum,  wallow- 
ing in  the  slough  of  ignorance,  lording  it  over 
a  race  degraded  to  the  same  level  as  the  mules, 
their  fellow-labourers. 

"  Then  the  men  in  our  Jamaica  towns,  what 
were  they  ?  Just  what  Brougham  described  them. 
Men  whose  aim  is,  not  to  live,  but  to  gain; 
not  to  enjoy,  but  to  save ;  not  to  subsist  in  the 
colony  but  to  prepare  for  shining  in  the  mother 
country,  and  therefore  with  none  of  the  proper 
virtues  of  the  European  merchant." 

The  cousins  had  reached  the  terrace.  Louis 
turned  back  with  his  companion. 

"  To  this  desert  came  a  woman,  several  years 
my  senior,  and  whom  longer  experience  of  the 
world  had   but   rendered  more  sick   of  it  than 
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I  was  myself.  A  noble  soul,  a  strong  cultivated 
mind,  an  active  kindly  spirit,  she  identified  her- 
self with  our  family,  adapted  herself  to  our  way 
of  life,  shared  our  labours. 

"  Think  what  it  was  to  me  to  have  such  com- 
panionship. Manna  to  the  Israelites,  water  to 
those  perishing  of  thirst,  had  not  more  saving 
grace.  She  could  equally  understand  and  re- 
spond to  all  the  workings  of  my  intellect,  or 
drudge  indefatigably  for  me ;  my  hard-working 
book-keeper,  while  to  my  mother  she  was  as  a 
daughter ;  and  this  not  for  one  month,  one  year, 
but  for  ten  long  years.  Ours  has  been  a  Spartan 
friendship  ;  she  has  exacted  no  small  attentions 
(so  dear  to  women)  from  me,  and  I  have  counted 
on  her  interest  in  my  concerns  without  any 
wordy  assurances  from  her.  The  happiness  of 
such  a  friend,  my  dear  Miss  Joddrell,  may  make 
up  even  for  the  loss  of  a  tenderer  tie." 

With  his  eyes  full  of  severity  fixed  on  Stella, 
and  in  a  stern,  low  voice,  Louis  added,  pressing 
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her  arm  so  as  really  to  hurt  her,  "  In  a  word, 
my  cousin,  though  it  were  at  the  cost  of  my 
future  peace,  I  will  preserve  Olympia's  tran- 
quillity. No  new  claim,  do  you  hear,  shall 
interfere  with  her  well-grounded  one  to  my 
gratitude." 

"You  cannot  marry  her,"  cried  Stella,  in  a 
sort  of  wild  triumph. 

Louis  struggled  against  and  conquered  a  fierce 
movement  of  passion,  before  he  replied,  "You 
strangely  forget  yourself;  forget  what  is  due  to 
a  most  estimable  lady,  one  to  whom  you  owe 
respect,  were  it  for  nothing  else  than  that  she 
is  under  my  mother's  protection — my  mother 
whom  you  pretend  to  trust  and  revere.  No 
Roman,  Stella,  holds  more  sacred  the  Holy 
Mother  from  all  irreverent  thought  than  I  do 
poor  Olympia.  I  pity  you,  my  cousin,  for  har- 
bouring such  coarse  sentiments." 

Stella  did  not  defend  herself,  and  Louis 
resumed,  now   almost    sorrowfully,   "You   were 
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right  to  call  yourself  rough  and  fearless.  Let 
us  understand  one  another.  You  have  chosen 
to  make  your  home  in  this  family ;  I  do  not 
require  of  you  to  be  just  or  gentle,  but  there  is 
one  thing  imperative  on  you,  you  must  behave 
yourself,  if  you  remain,  with  propriety  to  your 
mother's  sister." 

Stella's  heart  was  breaking ;  she  could  not 
have  spoken  without  tears,  and  she  would  not 
have  shed  one  at  this  minute  even  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  Louis.  Her  whole  soul  was  in  an  angry 
confusion.  The  moment  she  saw  the  Maman, 
however,  she  had  sufficient  mastery  over  herself 
to  salute  her  lovingly  as  usual,  to  take  her  seat 
in  the  low  chair,  and  ask,  in  a  voice  plausibly 
calm,  if  she  should  go  on  with  the  book. 

The  Maman  said,  "  Yes,"  though  she  very  well 
saw  the  quivering  of  the  girl's  pale  under  lip. 
With  the  penetration  of  an  almost  maternal 
love,  instead  of  a  caress,  she  asked  exertion 
from  Stella. 

S  2 
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Louis  stayed  in  the  room  as  long  as  he  could 
bear  the  sound  of  pain  in  Stella's  voice ;  for  the 
very  first  time  since  he  had  known  Olympia, 
he  was  impatient  under  her  playful  smile ;  the 
cheerfulness  of  her  manner  distressed  him  like 
a  false  note  in  music.  He  wondered  that  the 
pitiful  voice,  reading  so  steadily,  did  not  excite 
her  tender  sympathy. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

CARE  SITS  BEHIND  THE  HORSEMAN. 

Dizzy,  amazed,  and  ashamed,  Stella  went  to 
lier  room  that  night.  To  have  been  so  rebuked 
by  cousm  Louis — to  have  been  told  she  was 
coarse.  She  clasped  her  hands  over  her  eyes. 
Was  he  not  justified  in  saying  this  ?  Was  it  not 
even  worse  than  coarse — was  it  not  wicked,  down- 
right wicked,  to  be  jealous  of  Olympia  ?  Humi- 
liated, self -condemned,  she  was,  but  nevertheless 
the  feeling  was  not  to  be  scared  away.  She 
2/;as  jealous.  Hereupon  followed  that  revelation, 
the  most  painful — sometimes  the  most  maddening 
that  can  break  upon  a  woman.  She  loved  cousin 
Louis,  and  he  did  not  love  her;  in  fact,  he  had 
given  her  a  warning  and  a  menace. 
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"  What  was  the  use  ?  "  thought  Stelhi.  "  Could 
it  take  the  love  out  of  her  heart  ?  No  ;  that  was 
impossible,  was  he  not  worthy  to  be  loved  ?  Ay, 
God  bless  him,  that  he  was — he  was  the  best, 
the  most  honourable,  sincere,  unselfish,"  here 
the  young  heart  swelled  with  a  species  of  pride 
and  joy,  forgetting  all  painful  reality. 

"  If  Olympia  were  really  good  and  noble,  such 
as  he  believes  her  to  be,  I  would  learn  to  love  her 
for  his  sake,  though  he  were  to  hid  me  leave 
Silver  Hill."  But  Stella's  soul  sickened  and 
rebelled,  because  she  had  discovered,  or  thought 
she  had  discovered,  that  Olympia  attracted  Louis 
by  her  flattery — her  bare-faced  flattery,  and 
untrue  enthusiasm. 

This  inexperienced  girl  saw  that  Olympia 
played  off"  Gautier's  sensitiveness  and  shyness, 
that  she  encouraged  his  natural  indolence,  blind- 
ing him  with  the  smoke  of  the  incense  she  con- 
tinually burned  before  him.  "  She  treats  him 
as  a  favourite  slave,  and  not  as  a  friend,"  reasoned 
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Stella.  "  So  that  lie  is  devoted  to  her,  she 
does  not  care  for  his  bemg  really  good;  she 
would  not  mind,  even  though  he  were  to  sacri- 
fice himself  altogether;  he  said,  he  was  ready 
to  give  up  his  own  peace  for  her;  yes,  and  she 
would  make  as  though  she  did  not  see  what 
he  was  doing.  To  amuse  or  please  him,  she 
exaggerates  or  distorts  the  truth,  and  if  I  try 
to  set  the  matter  in  its  true  light,  he  thinks 
me  either  silly  or  ill-tempered." 

Stella  remembered  an  instance  in  point.  Olym- 
pia  knew  that  one  of  the  subjects  on  which  Stella 
was  particularly  sore  was  that  of  emancipation. 
Never  were  Olympia's  sallies  more  lively  or 
more  pungent  than  w^hen  she  attacked  the  anti- 
slavery  party  and  the  missionary.  She  would 
mimic  the  twang  of  a  Wesleyan  preacher  she 
had  once  heard,  and  give  a  parody  of  his  sermon 
which  never  failed  to  make  Gautier  smile,  and 
Stella  laugh  in  spite  of  herself.  But  Stella 
hated  all  this  sort  of  humour,  and  dreaded  lest 
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Louis'  good  intentions  of  amelioration  on  Silver 
Hill  should  fall  a  sacrifice  to  a  joke.  She  had 
been  so  often  foiled  by  Olympia,  the  better  cause 
she  defended  had  been  so  often  made  to  appear 
the  worse,  that  Stella  had  learned  to  make  her 
silence  and  gravity  alone,  show  her  dissent; 
but  one  day  she  had  been  roused  to  break  a 
lance,  by  a  sudden  and  peculiarly  disagreeable 
attack  from  Olympia. 

"Look  there,"  Olympia  had  exclaimed,  for 
her  own  pleasure,  for  no  one  had  been  disputing 
the  point,  "  look  there,  Stella,  and  say  again,  if 
you  dare,  that  those  two  are  of  the  same  species, 
and  fellow-creatures ;  who  can  doubt  that  one 
of  them  is  made  in  the  image  of  God?  but  to 
say  it  of  the  other,  were  sheer  blasphemy." 

Olympia  pointed  to  two  persons  standing  in 
the  piazza ;  one  was  Louis,  with  his  fine  forehead, 
his  marked  eyebrow,  his  face  full  of  intelligence, 
his  tall  stature,  dignified  carriage ;  the  other  a  black 
man,  with  every  type  of  negroland  in  full  develop- 
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ment;  the  low  brow,  the  projectmg  back  of  the 
head,  the  depressed  nose,  the  slouchmg,  knock- 
kneed  figui'e. 

Stella,  colouring  at  being  defied  into  such  an 
argument,  and  Cousin  Louis  within  ear-shot, 
said,  "I  never  heard  there  were  two  species  of 
human  beings;  and  I  suppose  that  being  made 
in  the  image  of  God,  does  not  mean  our  actual 
personal  appearance." 

"  Do  you  really  believe,  Stella — now  tell  the 
truth,  it  shan't  injure  you  with  the  saints — do  you 
really  believe  that  a  black  is  equal  to  a  white  ?  " 

"  There  may  be  inequality  in  races,  and  yet 
all  be  human  races,  may  they  not  ?  If  we  only 
treated  these  poor  creatures  like  fellow-creatures, 
they  would  soon  rise  from  their  present  degrada- 
tion." 

"  Spartacus  was  a  slave,  and  he  was  not 
degraded  by  slavery,"  retorted  Olympia. 

"I  did  not  deny  the  superiority  of  the  white 
race,   Olympia,   but   I  heard   a  good  and   great 
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man  say,  that  with  its  superiority,  a  mission 
had  been  confided  to  it,  to  improve  the  other 
human  families,  and  by  degrees,  to  impart  to 
them  some  of  their  own  superiority." 

Olympia  laughed,  and  said,  "  The  whites 
cannot  be  accused  of  not  trying  to  impart  some 
of  their  superiority  to  the  black  race." 

Mr.  Gautier,  who  had  not  hitherto  appeared 
to  be  attending  to  the  ladies'  conversation,  had 
here  turned  sharply  round,  and  said,  "  I  think, 
Stella,  you  are  venturing  out  of  youi'  depth." 

A  great  flush  had  covered  Stella's  face,  and 
with  the  pang  which  brought  that  deep  crimson 
to  her  brow,  she  had  felt  for  an  instant  as  if 
she  abhorred  him.  A  woman  does  experience 
actual  momentary  insanity  when  the  man  she 
loves  is  unjust  to  her  for  the  sake  of  another 
woman.  Her  blood  boils,  and  she  is  capable 
of  committing  a  crime  against  him,  while  she 
would  have  borne  the  same  act  or  word  meekly, 
where  no  feeling  of  rivalship  entered. 
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How  astonished  and  repentant  Stella  would 
have  been  could  she  have  seen  into  Louis' 
mind.  It  was  Stella  who  was  unjust ;  so  it  is 
we  grope  blindly  on  in  our  dealings  with  one 
another.  It  was  Olympia  whom  Louis  wished 
to  check  ;  it  was  with  a  view  to  guard  the  ears 
of*  Stella  from  an  unfit  topic  for  her  youth  and 
sex,  that  he  had  arrested  the  conversation. 

How  many  of  us  secretly  disapprove  of  certain 
ways  in  those  with  whom  we  habitually  associate ; 
we  begin  by  hiding  our  disapprobation,  either 
from  politeness  or  interest,  or  because  it  is  no 
business  of  ours,  and  if  we  end  by  forming  a 
friendship  for  these  companions,  we  balance  their 
bad  points  with  their  good  ones,  and  never  discover 
that  we  are  confusing  right  and  wrong,  until 
we  are  forced  to  look  through  the  eyes  of  some 
other  person,  as  Louis  did  at  that  moment, 
through  the  eyes  of  a  pure  young  girl.  Olympia 
was  neither  more  nor  less  free  and  hazardous 
in   speech,  neither   more   nor   less   overpowering 
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in  manner  that  day,  than  Louis  had  always 
known  her ;  yet  till  then  he  had  always  accepted 
her  occasional  license  of  word  and  opinion,  as  the 
counterbalancing  defect  of  the  virtue  of  great 
candour. 

Stella,  sitting  both  sorry  and  ashamed  in  her 
own  room,  suddenly  remembered  this  scene,  and 
the  anger  she  had  experienced  at  the  moment  it 
occurred,  returned.  The  crimson  flush  again 
overspread  her  face,,  the  same  revulsion  against 
Louis'  injustice  swelled  her  heart;  she  added 
this  offence  to  the  last.  She  encouraged  herself 
in  resentment,  in  despising  his  blindness.  She 
assured  herself  she  should  be  false  in  being  friendly 
towards  her  cousin,  and  thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  henceforward  in  every  conversation,  whether 
at  table,  or  in  the  evening  walks,  let  the  subject 
be  what  it  would,  Stella  found  means  to  attack 
Louis  bitterly. 

If  Mr.  Gautier,  as  he  more  than  once  did, 
sued  indirectly  for  peace  or  reconciliation,  Stella 
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would  assume  a  flippancy  so  foreign  to  her  char- 
acter that  it  deceived  no  one  l)ut  herself. 

It   was  just   at   this   period   that    Louis,   who 
had  been  a  model  of  punctuality,  who  had  entered 
the  house  at  the  stroke  of  the  hour  for  breakfast 
and  for  dinner,  who  though  always,  as  Stella  had 
remarked,  inclined  to  be  taciturn,  nevertheless  was 
ever  courteous  and  observant  in  his  family,  began  to 
make  appearances,  not  only  too   soon  for  meals, 
but  at  undue  hours.     He  also  often  forgot  to  be 
polite.     He  appeared  engrossed  by  some  mental 
difficulty.     Was  he  studying  the   transformation 
his  lecture  had  effected  on  his  cousin  ?  for   the 
difference    in   his   habits    might    be    accurately 
traced  back  to  that  date.     Was  he  regretting  her 
having  lapsed  away  from  him? — was  he  wondering 
why  the  eyes  that  had  always  shone  forth  such  a 
welcome  to  him,  met  him  now  with  a  glance  cold 
and  gray  as  flint  ? — was  he  longing  for  the  eager 
smile  of  child-like  confidence  ?     He  might  study, 
regret,  wonder,  and  long,  as  much  as  he  would. 
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She  respected  his  wariimgs.  She  was  most  docile 
and  polite  to  Olympia,  never  presuming  to  inter- 
fere with  the  claims  of  friendship. 

Stella  was  only  flippant  and  talkative  in  her 
cousin's  presence ;  when  he  w^as  awaj  she  fell 
into  fits  of  reverie  similar  to  those  he  had  when  in 
her  company.  One  forenoon  that  she  had  been 
sitting  for  a  long  while  like  a  statue  of  silence, 
Mrs,  Gautier,  after  w^atching  her  for  a  few  minutes, 
seeing  that  they  w^ere  alone,  called  to  her  by  her 
name.  Stella  started,  looked  hastily  round  the 
room,  and  then  with  a  sigh  of  relief  obeyed 
the  Maman's  call. 

Her  old  friend  stretched  out  her  arms,  and 
the  girl  laid  herself  within  that  tender  shelter 
too  oppressed  to  say  a  word.  The  good  kind  lady 
turned  up  Stella's  pale  lovely  face  and  kissed 
it,  such  a  caress  as  reveals  a  bond  of  sympathy 
beyond  any  mere  speech  can  explain. 

With  Stella  leaning  against  her  heart,  Mrs. 
Gautier   talked   to   her  of  many  serious  things ; 
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told  of  how  she  felt  her  ovm  gradual  loosening 
from  mortality,  of  how  mercifully  ordained  it  was 
that  old  age  should  be  accompanied  by  a  longing 
for  rest ;  spoke  thus,  until  she  saw  the  large  eyes 
so  wistfully  fixed  on  her  soften  with  tender 
anxiety. 

Stella  asked,  "  Are  you  ill,  Maman?  " 

Mrs.  Gautier  gave  her  a  smiling,  "  No  ;  "  but 
added,  that  at  her  time  of  life,  every  day  brought 
her  a  hint  of  the  wearing  out  of  the  flesh. 

"  And  have  you  never  said  this  to  any  one 
else,  Maman  ?  "  inquired  Stella,  looking  alarmed. 

"No,  my  daughter.  I  have  one — only  one 
desire — it  is,  however,  a  keen  one.  Shall  I  con- 
fide it  to  you  ?  " 

The  softened  eyes  answered,  "  Yes  ;  "  but  there 
was  a  little  conscious  shrinking  back. 

"  1  desire  to  leave  to  my  Louis  a  recollection 
of  my  perfect  love.  Poor  fellow  !  his  is  not  a 
happy  life.  I  doubt  if  happiness  now  can  ever 
be  his  portion — fatherless,  even  before  his  birth. 
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perhaps  to  my  anguish  of  mind  he  owes  that 
extreme  sensitiveness  which  makes  him  suffer 
where  another  would  scarcely  feel.  Oh !  my 
good  Stella,  pardon  me,  if  I  ask  you  to  cease 
inflicting  wilful  pain.  What  an  awful  thought 
to  come  back  on  us  that  we  have  made  a  heart 
bleed,  when  death,  or  absence  like  death,  prevents 
the  cry  for  pardon  being  heard  or  granted.  My 
Stella,  the  greatest  joys  are  the  most  fleeting, 
but  the  memory  of  passions  conquered,  of  having 
done  good  to  those  who  love  you  not,  is  a  per- 
petual consolation. " 

"  Maman,  don't  speak  so  kindly  to  me,  it  breaks 
my  heart.  I  have  got  all  wrong,  and  I  cannot  get 
right  again.  I  cannot  help  feeling  angry  —  not 
exactly  angry  either.  I  can't  describe  what  it 
is — and  how  can  I  make  a  show  of  kindness 
when  I  don't  feel  it  ?  " 

"  Will  you  not  then  strive  after  the  blessing  I 
point  out  to  you,  my  daughter  ?  " 

Stella    did    try.      She    changed    her    manner 
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bravely  mider  the  fire  of  Olympia's  significant 
smiles.  It  was  not  an  easy  task  the  Maman 
had  set  her  son's  ward ;  the  pride  of  the  woman 
revolted,  but  the  love  of  the  pnpil  conquered; 
without  any  explanation,  she  passed  into  a  sedate 
but  cheerful  intercourse  with  Louis.  She  would 
allow  herself  no  idle  time  for  speculation  or 
reveries.  She  seemed  intent,  and  was  really  so, 
on  remedying  her  want  of  cultivation. 

Louis  Gautier,  having  broken  through  the  regu- 
larity of  his  own  habits,  could  note  the  changes 
in  Stella.  She  no  longer  sat  at  the  Maman's 
feet  wrapped  in  some  tale  of  love,  or  leaned 
from  a  window  lost  in  thought  at  the  glorious 
prospects  without;  still  less  did  he  ever  see 
her  now  wandering  among  the  flowers  on  the 
terrace,  or  daintily  arranging  nosegays  or 
twining  wTeaths  of  white  flowers  for  her  dark 
hair. 

He  noted  also  that  she  never  gave  any  signs 
of    self-consciousness,   nor    yet    of   mortification, 
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when  he  happened,  as  at  this  epoch  had  become 
his  rule  and  not  the  exception,  to  come  home 
at  unexpected  hours,  and  found  her  studying 
some  very  elementary  piece  of  music — the  piano 
had  been  brought  over  from  Cedar  Valley  at 
her  request — or  busy  with  some  elementary  book. 
She  would  often  even  apply  to  him  for  an 
elucidation  of  any  difficulty  in  what  she  was 
reading.  To  see  her  so  calm  and  self-possessed, 
was  to  be  certain  she  had  acquired  the  mastery 
over  her  own  mind. 

On  the  surface,  life  at  Silver  Hill  was  never 
more  monotonously  tranquil.  And  yet,  Louis 
Gautier  walked  his  coffee  plantation  an  altered 
man ;  he  was  harassed  and  restless,  like  one 
pursued  by  a  secret  uneasiness  or  dread.  He 
fatigued  himself  and  his  horse  with  unconscion- 
ably long  rides.  Motion,  rapid  motion,  seemed 
becoming  the  great  need  of  his  nature. 

"Hi — Massa,  I  'rally  believe  him  'witched. 
I    don't    feel    like    him    right    all    someways," 
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was  the   observation    of    the  wise   heads  in  the 
negro  huts. 

Yes ;  he  was  rather  distracted  by  the  sud- 
den re-awakening  of  youthful  perturbations  — 
he  was  not  unhappy  certainly,  but  perplexed — 
beset  with  wishes,  beset  with  fears.  Gallop  as 
he  would,  they  always  galloped  home  with 
him. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

THE    LADY    OF    CEDAR    VALLEY. 

A  DAY  was  fixed  for  Stella  to  go  over  to  Cedar 
Valley  with  Mr.  Gautier;  he  had  proposed  it, 
and  she  had  unhesitatingly  acceded  to  the  pro- 
posal. Though  she  shivered  at  the  idea  of  seeing 
the  place  again,  she  nevertheless  drew  a  kind  of 
joy  from  the  prospect  of  being  supported  through 
the  trial  by  Louis.  They  would  have  hours  to- 
gether in  which  to  discuss  her  affairs,  and  she 
might  be  able,  perhaps,  to  induce  him  to  sympa- 
thise with  her  wish  to  make  expiation  for  the 
sins  of  her  race  by  introducing  a  mild  system 
of  government  on  her  estates. 

She  was  very  nearly  happy  the  day  before  the 
expedition,  arranging  in  her  head  all  she  should 
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say  to  Louis,  and  imagining  his  answers.  She 
Avent  to  bed  with  a  heart  beating  high  at  the 
promise  of  a  day  spent  in  his  society,  when  her 
powers  would  not  be  neutralised  by  the  influence 
of  Olympia. 

But  none  are  so  obdurate,  so  ungenerous,  as 
the  jealous.  Did  Olympia  guess  or  fear  that 
Mr.  Gautier,  in  his  inmost  heart,  was  not  averse 
to  a  tete-a-tete  with  his  young  cousin  ? 

However  it  was,  when  Stella  came  out  of  her 
room  next  morning — she  was  the  first  afoot — 
she  saw  two  horses  with  side-saddles  being  led 
up  and  down  before  the  house.  Her  heart  sank, 
the  sun  of  her  pleasure  set,  she  met  Louis  with 
a  darkened  brow  and  a  pale  face.  She  was  so 
taken  up  with  her  own  reading  of  this  unexpected 
arrangement,  that  she  did  not  notice  an  anxiety 
in  his  manner. 

"  Not  even  a  few  hours'  absence  will  she  bear, 
and  she  calls  it  friendship ;  not  even  a  few  hours 
will  he  grant  me  to  speak  to  him  alone  of  my 
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affairs.  God  knows  I  have  nothing  to  say  but 
what  the  w4iole  world  might  hear,  and  yet  he 
might  have  understood  that  it  would  be  easier 
to  explain  my  wishes  to  him  alone  than  with 
her  criticising  my  every  word.  He  could  have 
repeated  everything  to  her  afterwards  for  aught 
I  cared." 

These  w^ere  the  thoughts  that  knit  Stella's  brow 
as  she  drank  her  cup  of  coffee,  keeping  as  far 
as  the  table  would  allow  from  her  cousin  and 
Olympia. 

In  horsemanship,  as  in  every  other  accomplish- 
ment, Stella  was  excelled  by  Olympia.  Louis 
held  his  hand  for  the  latter  to  mount;  she 
scarcely  seemed  to  touch  it  with  her  small  Spanish 
foot,  so  lightly  did  she  spring  into  her  saddle. 
Louis  would  have  arranged  her  habit. 

''  No,  no  ;  go  and  help  Stella." 

"  Thank  you,  cousin,"  said  Stella,  "  I  must 
use  a  chair  ;  I  am  too  awkward  to  mount  with 
only  your  hand." 
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"Hold  Miss  Joddrell's  horse,  Maurice,"  spoke 
Louis,  angrily,  to  the  mulatto  man  who  per- 
formed the  duties  of  valet  and  groom  at  Silver 
Hill. 

Maurice  was  a  fine,  athletic  young  man  of  six 
or  seven  and  twenty,  clever,  intelligent,  much 
trusted  by  Mr.  Gautier  for  executing  commissions 
in  the  town.  It  was  to  Maurice  in  general  that 
the  escorting  the  coffee  bags  to  Kingston  was 
entrusted,  but  lately  he  had  shown  signs  of  in- 
subordination, not  so  much  in  act  as  in  looks. 
A  curious  devil-may-care  expression  shone  in 
his  eyes  whenever  addressed  by  his  master  or 
Olympia.  To  Mrs.  Gautier  and  Stella  he  was 
reserved  but  civil,  as  a  man  may  be  who  is  so 
from  respect,  not  from  a  sense  of  inferiority. 

Louis,  while  proposing  to  assist  Stella,  had  seen 
Maurice  officiously  examining  Olympia's  stirrup 
leather.  He  sauntered  towards  his  master  after 
giving  Olympia's  spirited  animal  a  sharp  tap  on  the 
croup,  that  made  it  spring  to  one  side. 
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"  What  the  devil  are  you  about,  suTah  ? "  ex- 
claimed Louis. 

"Miss  'Lympia  grand  rider,  saar;  she  ride 
over  house  if  it  stan  in  her  way." 

The  man's  manner  had  a  peculiarly  provoking 
servile,  yet  sneering  tone, 

"Keep  Janet  steady,  Maurice,  if  you  please," 
said  Stella,  before  Louis  could  speak. 

"  Are  you  frightened  to  ride  down  hill  without 
your  horse  being  led  ?"  asked  Louis, 

"I  mean  to  try  and  be  more  courageous, 
cousin  Louis ;  and  if  you  and  Olympia  will  go 
on  first,  I  will  follow." 

"  No  take  de  crub  (curb),  young  missus,"  said 
Maurice,  "when  any  beast  good,  it  go  best  on 
de  snafful." 

What  Stella  went  through  during  that  ride 
without  giving  any  sign  of  panic,  only  very 
nervous  riders  can  imagine.  The  river,  which 
she  had  never  yet  seen  more  than  the  depth  of 
a  rivulet,  was  very  full  on  this  day,  though  per- 
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fectly  smooth.  When  they  came  to  its  bank, 
Olympia  looked  back  at  her  with  a  playful  defy- 
ing smile,  in  which  there  was  not  wanting  a 
portion  of  malice.  Stella  took  her  courage  with 
both  hands,  copied  Olympia's  way  of  holding  up 
her  habit,  and  bravely  let  Janet  take  the  water. 
The  next  instant  Louis'  hand  was  on  her  rein. 

"  You  are  very  independent  to-day,  Stella." 

She  did  not  look  up  or  answer,  for  the  foolish 
child's  eyes  suddenly  filled  with  tears. 

Once  again  Louis  was  by  her  side  ;  it  was  when 
the  group  of  high  palms  in  the  middle  of  which 
stood  the  Great  House  of  Cedar  Valley,  became 
visible.  Stella  grew  very  pale.  Louis  was  pale 
also,  but  neither  of  them  spoke,  for  Olympia  rode 
up  to  them  as  they  were  rounding  the  corner 
where  the  road  admitted  of  three  abreast. 

There  was  an  air  of  preparation  about  the 
place;  the  jalousies  fastened  back,  and  at  the 
porch,  Mr.  Boggis  was  in  waiting.  Before  Louis 
could  dismount,  Stella  had  accepted  of  the  over- 
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seer's  assistance,  and  was  on  the  threshold  of 
the  great  hall.  She  stood  there,  her  veil  thrown 
back,  motionless,  her  face  like  white  marble. 

"  This  is  too  sad  a  place  to  bid  any  one  welcome 
to,"  she  said  to  Olympia ;  "  it  would  be  like  bid- 
ding them  welcome  to  a  tomb ;  cousin  Louis,  will 
you  help  me  to  make  reparation  ?  " 

Louis  drew  Stella's  arm  within  his  own,  saying, 
"  I  will  help  you  in  any  way  you  point  out,  my 
dear  cousin." 

^^  I  shall  go  away  for  a  little,"  she  whispered 
to  him.  "  I  must  be  alone  ;  when  I  come  back,  I 
will  be  composed,  I  promise  you." 

It  seemed  to  Stella  as  if  each  moment  she 
should  see  her  father  and  the  little  boys  appear. 
The  hall  so  full  of  their  memory  brought  back 
lier  first  feelings  of  horror  on  their  death. 

In  the  room  she  had  formerly  occupied,  Stella 
lay  weeping  on  the  bed  ;  it  was  sorrow  made  up 
of  many  materials.  The  door  opened  gently,  she 
thought  it  was  Olympia,  and  started  up  annoyed 
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at  being  found  so  overcome;  but  it  was  not 
Olympia  crouching  at  her  feet,  and  kissing  them  ; 
it  was  Rebecca,  so  emaciated  that  the  bones 
were  cutting  her  skin, .  feeble  as  an  infant,  with 
eyes  dilated  by  terror. 

"  Me  good  young  missus,  me  bring  de  trouble. 
Garamighty  he  know  it  be  all  my  fault,  me  proud 
sperrit  do  it.  Oh !  Loramighty  hab  mercy  on 
me ;  me  young  missus,  put  your  foot  on  my  head — 
trample  me  into  de  dust ;  do,  me  missus,  it  do 
me  good,  it  take  de  fire  out  my  'art,"  and  the 
poor  creature  tried  to  put  Stella's  foot  on  her 
withered  bosom. 

In  vain  Stella  tried  to  raise  her  ;  Rebecca  only 
grew  more  excited,  beating  the  floor  with  her  head. 

"Missus  don't  curse  him  who  did  it,  missus 
curse  me,  it  my  fault,  me  egg  him  on,  me  de 
debbil  what  tempt  him — young  missus,  dat  man 
gone  dead  for  sorrow,  and  me — me  no  can  die, 
I  try — I  pray  God,  I  pray  de  debbil  himself,  I 
get  obi,  and  I  no  can  die,  and  go  take  my  share 
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of  de  flames  dat  burn  for  eber.  Garamighty  him 
no  just  to  punish  Charles  alone." 

Stella  sat  on  the  side  of  the  bed  holding 
Rebecca's  head  forcibly  on  her  lap,  and  letting 
warm  tears  drop  on  the  poor  black  face. 

"  No  cry,  no  cry,  young  missus,  ebery  tear 
make  my  sin  worse,  young  missus,  for  pore 
nigger's  sake,  try  be  happy — eh?  be  fine  rich 
young  lady  in  Engerland,  an'  happy,  eh  ?  an  no 
tink  no  more  about  what  gone  by,  no  stay  here, 
all  bad^- white  man,  black  man,  not  a  pin  to 
chuse  betwixt  'em — young  missus,  you  go  in  big 
ship,  and  be  happy,  happy  all  de  day  long,  eh  ? 
and  you  get  good  English  'usband  and  pretty 
little  babies,  and  oh!  young  missus,  promise  to 
be  happy  in  Engerland,  and  I  die  at  last,  and  not 
care  how  I  punish." 

As  Stella  was  going  to  speak,  Rebecca  raised 
her  finger  to  her  lips,  then  gliding  like  a  snake 
from  the  young  lady's  feet,  she  crawled  under  the 
bed. 
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Olympia  and  Louis  had  paced  up  the  long  hall 
in  silence  for  some  minutes  after  Stella  had  left 
them ;  Louis  quite  unconscious  of  the  furtive 
looks  his  companion  was  casting  on  him. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  she  said,  at 
last,  and  in  the  tone  there  was  a  trifle  of  sharp- 
ness. 

Louis  looked  at  her  with  surprise. 

"How?  Do  you  not  understand,  my  dear 
friend,  that  it  is  not  the  pleasantest  of  situa- 
tions." 

"  You  mean  your  responsibility  as  guardian 
and  trustee,"  replied  Olympia,  wilfully,  perhaps, 
misunderstandino;  his  meanins^. 

"I  was  alluding  to  the  poor  girl's  painful 
impressions  in  revisiting  this  place,"  said  Louis. 

"  She  would  be  even  of  harder  materials  than 
she  is,"  observed  Olympia,  "  if  she  had  not  been 
a  little  overcome  this  morning ;  but  it  is  a  pass- 
ing emotion.  You  see  how  cheerful  she  has  been 
at  Silver  Hill.     Stella  is  not  of  a  nature  to  grieve 
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much  or  long ;  luckily  for  her,  she  has  a  mon- 
strous deal  of  Anglo-Saxon  positivism  about  her," 
concluded  Olympia,  as  if  she  had  undeniable 
reasons  for  having  arrived  at  this  conclusion. 

"  There  is  more  to  fear  from  her  romance 
than  her  positivism,"  said  Louis,  with  a  half 
smile. 

^'  Ah ! "  said  Olympia,  with  a  laugh  that  took 
all  gall  from  her  words;  "men  judge  women 
differently  from  what  women  do ;  however,  1 
shall  go  and  look  after  our  heiress." 

It  was  Olympia's  step  that  Rebecca  had  heard 
stop  at  the  bedroom  door. 

"  Are  you  alone  ? "  asked  Olympia,  her  eye 
wandering  about  the  chamber.  "I  thought  I 
heard  you  speaking." 

"  Is  my  cousin  in  the  hall  ?  "  questioned  Stella 
in  her  turn. 

"  Yes  ;  but  really,  my  dear  girl,  I  would  bathe 
my  eyes  before  seeing  any  one ;  your  face  is  all 
colours." 
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But  Stella  went  at  once  to  the  hall,  taking 
Olympia  with  her. 

"  Have  you  any  secrets  to  talk  about,  or  may  I 
stay  ?  "  asked  Olympia. 

"You  can  stay,"  replied  Stella;  then  addressing 
Louis,  she  said.  "  I  have  seen  poor  Rebecca — 
she  is  here — and  she  seems  frightened  to  meet 
any  one  but  me.  Will  you  tell  Mr.  Boggis  that 
she  is  not  to  be  molested  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  but  why  should  you  not  give  your 
own  orders  ?  " 

"You  are  the  real  person  in  authority  here," 
said  Stella,  "  and  I  prefer  that  you  should  give 
directions ;  and,  cousin,  I  wish  so  much  you  would 
say  to  Mr.  Boggis  that  he  must  not  punish  with 
the  whip,  nor  let  the  drivers  of  the  field  gangs 
have  any  whips,  and  that  the  negroes  are  to  have 
every  Sunday." 

Louis  did  not  answer  directly,  so  Stella  took 
his  hand  saying,  in  a  voice  to  which  strong  feel- 
ing lent  vibrations  that  betray  more  than  words, 
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a  voice  that  men  learn  in  the  long  run  to  recog- 
nise, perhaps  only  when  they  hope  in  vain  to  hear 
it  again. 

"  You  will  not  refuse  me,  cousin  Louis  r " 

"  You  shall  have  your  own  way,"  he  an- 
swered. 

"You  do  not  think  me  wrong?"  pleaded  the 
winning  voice. 

"  No  ;  but  others  will  do  so ;  we  shall  be  blamed, 
and  accused  of  sowing  discontent  among  the 
slaves  of  other  properties." 

"  But  when  they  see  the  good  effects,  they  will 
follow  our  example." 

"  As  I  told  you  before,  Stella,  you  do  not  know 
the  fate  of  reformers,"  and  Louis  smiled  at  her 
eager  face. 

"But  if  we  are  sui'e  we  are  right,  and  can 
make  a  little  happiness  round  us,"  said  Stella, 
"  we  need  not  mind  what  the  world  says.  Thank 
you,  cousin  Louis.  Now  I  must  go  and  make 
Rebecca    come    from   under  the   bed,"   and  she 
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drew  away  the  hand  he  had  retained  in 
his. 

"  Happy  child,  her  tears  are  easily  turned  to 
smiles,"  observed  Olympia,  as  Stella  ran  to  find 
Rebecca. 

Yes,  indeed,  Stella's  eyes  were  still  wet  with 
tears,  yet  there  was  a  brightness  in  them;  her 
cheeks  were  still  pale,  but  the  smile  on  her  lips 
chased  away  their  rigidity.  If  she  had  been 
actually  in  the  arms  of  death  would  not  Louis's 
smile  have  had  power  to  bring  a  response  ?  Stella 
knew  no  grief  that  a  smile  of  kindness  from  him 
would  not  have  softened.  Was  he  not  like  the 
1  ight  of  heaven  to  her  ?  Did  she  not  feel  as  if  the 
space,  wherever  she  was,  darkened  when  he  left  it  ? 

Louis  did  not  answer  Olympia,  because  he 
was  growing  afraid  of  discussions  with  this  ten 
years'  friend  and  companion ;  and  Olympia,  the 
passionate,  mature  woman,  developed  to  the  great- 
est expansions  of  woman's  nature,  read  him  like 
a  book,  saw  his  struggles,   and  was  not  grateful 
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for  them ;  watched  the  guard  he  put  on  himself, 
lest  he  should  perchance  grate  on  her  feehngs, 
with  bitterness ;  discerned  his  reticences  both  to 
herself  and  Stella,  with  resentment. 

Bitter  and  resentful,  Olympia  nevertheless 
accepted  the  part  that  Louis  unintentionally  had 
assigned  to  her.  To  have  kept  within  the  bounds 
she  had  done  with  Stella,  considering  the  lava 
of  jealousy  encrusting  her  heart,  was  a  proof  to 
herself  of  the  reality  of  Louis's  feeling  for  Stella. 
She  dared  not  risk  an  open  combat. 

Do  you  know  to  what  she  trusted  for  preserv- 
ing Louis  free  ? 

Not  to  any  of  his  noble  sentiments,  not  to  his 
superior  qualities  of  heart  and  soul.  Some 
women  are  so  constituted,  they  would  consent 
to  keep  their  influence  over  a  man  through  his 
weaknesses  rather  than  lose  him. 

Olympia  knew  very  well  that  though  capable 
of  a  strong  passion,  Louis  was  indolent  and 
even   timid  with  regard  to   women;    he   would 
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require  to  have  the  way  smoothed  for  him,  and 
however  Stella's  naiVetd  might  betray  her  par- 
tiality, it  would  never  make  her  take  the  initiative. 
So  Olympia  confided  in  the  force  of  habit  which 
would  render  it  easier  for  Louis  to  renounce  a 
new-born  attachment  than  to  break  the  yoke  of 
an  old  friendship. 

While  Stella  had  been  urging  her  request  to 
Louis,  Olympia  had  stood  a  little  apart  in  the 
embrasure  of  the  large  east  window.  Louis 
joined  her  there,  and  without  continuing  the  con- 
versation about  Stella,  he  said,  examining  the 
sky— 

"There  is  a  storm  brewing;  it  will  burst  before 
night,  or  I  am  much  mistaken." 

"  Then  we  had  better  not  delay  much  longer," 
said  Olympia;"  if  we  should  be  storm-stayed 
the  Maman  would  be  full  of  uneasiness." 

"  We  must  perforce  wait  a  couple  of  hours 
yet;  neither  you  nor  Stella  could  bear  with 
impunity  the  noonday  heat  of  the  sun.     I  wish 
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the  young  lady  would  come  back  \Yith  the  culprit, 
and  allow  me  to  settle  my  business  with  Boggis." 

Even  as  he  spoke,  Stella  came  in,  looking 
puzzled,  "  She  is  gone  again,  cousin  Louis,  and 
no  one  can  tell  me  anything  of  her." 

"Don't  be  uneasy,  depend  on  it  she's  in  the 
bush  not  far  off." 

"  In  the  bush  ! "  exclaimed  Stella ;  "  but  she 
may  be  starved  to  death." 

"  No  fear ;  when  a  negro  runs  away,  he  is  said 
to  be  in  the  bush ;  most  if  not  all  the  blacks  on 
the  estate  will  know  where  she  is  hiding,  they 
have  plenty  of  secure  haunts  in  uncleared  lands ; 
and  some  one  or  other  of  her  friends  will  provide 
food  for  the  runaway.  It  is  rare  that  a  black 
betrays  another  black.  Tell  Manie  or  Nancy 
that  Rebecca  is  forgiven,  and  she  will  very  soon 
come  back.  Now,  ladies,  I  must  leave  you  to 
take  care  of  one  another.  We  must  be  ready 
to  start  at  three  instead  of  four  o'clock,  Stella, 
for  I  am  afraid  of  a  storm." 
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Stella  held  quite  a  levee.  Men  and  women 
came  to  make  their  salaam  to  young  missus. 
"  Young  missus  stan  like  a  palm  tree,"  says  one, 
"  she  shelter  we — she  give  us  nyam  nyam"  (food). 
"  Young  missus,  she  famous  girl,"  observes  an- 
otlier,  "  de  sight  of  her  cure  sickness."  "  She 
be  bright  like  de  sun ;  she  bring  light  to  the 
eyes  of  her  niggers,"  remarks  a  young  mother. 
No  queen  had  ever  her  delicate  hand  more 
kissed,  nor  perhaps  with  more  real  devotion, 
for  negroes  in  general  have  a  tendency  to 
worship. 

All  were  not  so  elevated,  however,  in  the 
expression  of  their  admiration.  The  men  in 
particular  exhibited  their  emotion  by  drawing 
in  their  breath,  and  holding  their  hands  to  their 
mouths. 

After  a  second  breakfast  provided  by  Manie 
in  her  best  style,  and  which  Stella  enjoyed  like 
a  girl  as  she  was,  because  she  was  at  the  head  of 
the  table  and  Louis  at  the  foot,  the  trio  set   off 
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on  their  return  to  Silver  Hill.  They  had  reached 
the  descent  to  the  river,  when  a  fat  black  boy 
scant  of  breath  ran  up  to  Louis. 

'^Miss  Portia  beg  massa  and  young  missus 
no  go  pass  Missy's  house.  De  storm  it  ober 
massa  head." 

Miss  Lowe's  mite  of  estate  lay  along  the  course 
of  the  river,  on  the  same  side  as  Cedar  Valley 
and  opposite  to  Silver  Hill. 

"  I  scarcely  know  what  we  had  better  do,"  said 
Louis,  for  true  enough  large  drops  began  to  fall 
by  one  and  one. 

"  Massa  come,"  insisted  Mercury,  "  no  sabey 
what  on  yarth  appen,  massa  say  Missy  Portia  no.' 

Though  rain  was  actually  falling  and  there 
were  great  clouds  about,  the  sun  was  neverthe- 
less intensely  scorching.  Olympia,  of  a  peculiarly 
nervous  temperament,  felt  the  coming  storm. 
She  was  besides  terrified  by  thunder  and  light- 
ning. Her  changing  colour  decided  Louis  to 
take  the  road  to  Miss  Portia's  dwelling. 
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It  was  a  queer  square  little  house ;  eacli  cor- 
ner of  the  roof  adorned  by  a  miniature  gilded 
turret.  There  was  no  garden^  no  trees,  not  even 
a  banana  near  it.  It  stood  shelterless  in  the 
middle  of  a  bare  sandy  yard.  A  great  dog  in 
a  kennel  barked  at  the  visitors,  and  a  crowd  of 
fowls  cackling  and  screeching  took  refuge  under 
the  house  by  squeezing  themselves  through  the 
bars  of  the  stockade  on  which  it  was  raised.  A 
young  negro  woman,  as  fat  as  Mercury,  received 
Mr.  Gautier  and  the  ladies,  desiring  a  fat,  lazy 
old  man  to  take  the  horses  to  the  stable.  Every 
body  was  fat  and  lazy  on  Miss  Portia's  plantation 
excepting  the  mistress. 
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